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You have been accustomed all your life to taking an interest in the choosing of the sheriff of Kal- 
amazoo County, and the police marshal of Podunk. You have learned to think of that as your job, and 
when election-time comes around you know what to do. But it did not occur to you that you had to 
do with keeping order in the Balkan states, or in Hayti, or Mongolia, or Central Africa. But the world 
has been growing, faster than you knew. Suddenly some statesmen fall to quarreling over a railroad 
from Berlin to Bagdad, and the long arm of capitalist solidarity reaches out and takes your son from Kal- 
amazoo County, and orders him to fight in the trenches of Picardy. 


So arises a new fact in your life: from now on, you are more in danger from bandits in the Balkan 
States, in Hayti, Mongolia or Central Africa, than you are from chicken-thieves in your own back-yard. 
Never again will you sleep in peace, raise your children, or enjoy the fruits of your labor, until you have 
provided for the keeping of order in all these remote corners of the world. 


There are certain places of especial importance, of which we may say that never again will there 
be peace or safety until those places are under impartial control, and open to all nations on equal terms. 
Among such places are the Kiel Canal, the Suez Canal, the Dardanelles, Gibraltar, Trieste, Hong Kong 
and Kiao-Chow, Belgium, Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, Bohemia, Armenia, Palestine and Mesopotamia. 


So we are facing the birth-pangs of the Internation; and every man and woman of us has to take 
part in the labor. We have to think the Internation, will the Internation, agitate, educate and organize 
for the Internation. 


There is a story of a newsboy injured in a street-accident. The crowd gathered, and everybody 
said: “Oh, I’m so sorry.” One old gentleman remarked: ‘I’m sorry five dollars; how much are you 
sorry?” So it isin this present case. You want the Internation? How much do you want it? How much 
does America want it? Do we want it our share of world-plunder? 


Our share of world-plunder is Porto Rico, the Philippines and the Panama Canal. We took these 
things by force of arms. Theodore Roosevelt boasts how he took Panama; justifying it in the higher in- 
terests of civilization. Just so the Kaiser justifies the rape of Serbia. 


When you want something in the higher interests of civilization in Kalamazoo County, you don’t 
just go and take it; you go to law, and if the law says Yes, the sheriff takes it for you. And just so must 
it be with canals, international railways, harbors, and people too backward to govern themselves: the In- 
ternation will decide, and will enforce its decisions. 


Why should not America say: We want the Internation enough to contribute to it our share of 
world-plunder? As soon as the Internation is ready for business, we will turn over to it the control of 
Porto Rico, the Philippines and the Panama Canal. 


President Wilson, open the pot! 
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OUR SMILES TO THE CENSOR 


“Thank God for Wilson!” More and more radicals 
are coming to understand this cry. There have come to 
us from persons in high places in Washington accounts 
of the battle which was waged over the question of the 
right of this magazine to be admitted to the mails. These 
accounts are confidential, and we cannot quote them; 
suffice it to say, the enemies of radicalism were “on the 
job,” and the first number of our magazine was blue- 
pencilled and red-pencilled, and handed back and forth 
with long letters and reports; and if you could be told 
the things which some high government officials seek 
to prevent being said in America you would be stunned. 

We won the fight and the entry was granted. The 
reason was one thing—the surprisingly radical figure of 
Woodrow Wilson, looming over the field of the combat. 
One of our friends, a Senator, discussing certain pas- 
sages to which objection was taken, exclaimed: “TI will 
take those words to the President, and I will eat my hat 
if he doesn’t say the same thing.” Another friend wrote: 
“Your recent telegram was forwarded to me while I was 
in Washington and I happened to be with the President 
when it arrived. I read it to him, and I hope some re- 
sult may follow.” It did; the entry arrived by telegraph 
two days later. And so we repeat: ‘Thank God for 
Wilson!” 

This second number is late in reaching you. The 
reason is that we were naively expecting to get the entry 
in the usual time, and were waiting to put our first 
number on the news-stands. As it is, we were able to 
put it out only in a few of the larger cities, and that only 
for a short time. We have lost a good deal of money, 
but we have gained in knowledge. Some day, when the 
war is over, we shall present the draft of a bill, provid- 
ing for the right of post-office entry the protection of 
the courts and of jury-trial. Freedom of the press does 
not exist so long as this fundamental right may be taken 
from a citizen by post-office officials who consult in se- 
cret, and who decide or refuse to decide as they see fit. 

It appears that the newsdealers like to have a maga- 
zine ahead of the date printed on it; they find the public 
more ready to buy it if it is “early.” So with this num- 
ber we are working a sort of daylight-saving plan; we 
call it May-June, and the next issue, July, will appear 
the first week in June. Our subscribers will receive 
twelve issues just the same, so do not worry about any 
lost delights. 


MOLL: BY GEORGE STERLING 


The folks that bred me cleanly, the folks that reared me chaste, 

They little dreamed that in my veins ran such a harlot haste; 

But all the swine have trampled me, and love’s poor field’s a 
waste. 


I loved the things permitted, but more the thing forbid. 
Perhaps it had to happen—I only know it did. 
I gave myself in darkness, but I could not keep it hid. 


One step, and it’s a million miles, the same as you were told; 
One year, and you are older than women good and old; 
And step by step and year by year you near the Night and Cold. 


The girls I went to school with, they walk with children dear; 
The girls I went to school with, they pass me with a sneer; 
They can go to church a-Sunday, and—I cut my price each year. 


It’s hard to stop a-thinking, and it’s only of the end. 
There’s everyone to harry you and no one to defend, 
Except the drink that’s got you, and drink’s your only friend. 


Upon my face is pallor that comes of prison bars; 
Upon my neck are bruises and on my bosom scars; 
And you're drunk upon that bosom, and I’m staring at the stars. 


TEACHING BY FORCE 


I have a number of friends who are pacifists. We 
remain friends, but I do my best to give them uncom- 
fortable moments. For example: 

Six months or more ago, when military affairs looked 
blackest for Germany, there was held in Leipzig a bye- 
election, and the minority Socialists, opponents of the 
government, polled twice as many votes as the majority 
Socialists, supporters of the government. Then came 
the collapse of Russia; the aspect of the war changed 
over night, the possibility of victory on the West front 
looming before Germany. And how did this affect the 
German Socialists? Did they revolt against orders to 
shoot at the red flag? 

Last month there was held another bye-election, in 
the strongest Socialist district of Berlin; and this time 
it was the majority Socialists, supporters of the govern- 
ment, who polled two-thirds of the vote! 

Says Bebel in his “Life”: “For a people that is not 
free, defeat is rather favorable than otherwise to its 
internal development.” 


We do not want to use any of the limited space of 
this publication with those pleas for subscriptions which 
are part of the fate of every independent editor. We 
will merely point out that this magazine represents a 
gamble on our faith that those who read it and recog- 
nize what it is, will take the trouble to make it known 
to others. 


You have sent us so many beautiful letters, such over: 
whelming evidence that you appreciate what we are try- 
ing to do, that we are going on, regardless of all diffi- 
culties. Writing books is a cold and thankless task, 
compared with this way of getting into direct touch with 
our friends. The only trouble is to find these friends. 
To build up our circulation “step by step” means that 
thousands who would like to be reading our words will 
not be reading them. And that hurts us. 


THE EMERGENCE OF LABOR 


With what fervor they rushed to lay their hearts upon her 
altar, to pledge their vows to her—their country! What con- 
secrations shook them, what visions thrilled them! Out of the 
deeps upheaved and shaking—trembling, burning with rapture, 
they saw her coming in the storm; through the misty portals 
of the spirit she broke, radiant, shimmering, terribly fair. All 
their lives she had haunted them—she had whispered to them 
in the twilight, she had sung to them in the morning, and now 
in full glory she came revealed. She sped above them on 
rushing pinions, she touched them with her robes of fire. She 
cried aloud in trumpet-tones; she stretched out her arms and 
the multitude quivered, she waved her sword and the light- 
nings flew. The ground rocked and thundered as she went, the 
sky bent and cracked above her, and down the tempest-trodden 
pathway she whirled them on to war! 


These lines from “Manassas” describe the soldiers 
marching down Fifth Avenue in 1861. And now again 
the flags are out on Fifth Avenue, and the ground rocks 
to the tread of young men marching. I see their rhythmic 
brown legs in a mist of motion, I see their sturdy fig- 
ures, with broad shoulders and thin hips; I watch them 
off duty, with their high hearts and merry pranks, their 
queer, fantastic slang, which makes one feel out of date, 
an old fogy. I see them on the ships, waving good-bye, 
still laughing, repressing sentiment, “playing the game” 
according to their code. I see them marching into the 
fiery furnace, the hopper of the gigantic meat-mill which 
has been set up in France. I see them again—shattered 
corpses, or cripples in body and mind. 


Those of us who believe in prayer, retire and pray; 
and those of us who believe in thinking, retire and think. 
I happen to be one of those who believe that the salva- 
tion of humanity depends on thinking. I know that this 
war is a thing of machine-guns and aeroplanes; but I 
know that it is also a thing of thoughts, and that the 
thoughts came first. The cause of the war was a certain 
kind of thoughts in the minds of certain people; the 
cause of peace when it comes will be a change of 
thoughts in the minds of those people. 

It is as if there hung in some high place a gigantic 
dial, with an indicator registering the thinking of the 
world; and the shifting of that indicator controls the 
making of guns and shells, and the killing of young 
manhood. The trouble is that this indicator of public 
opinion does not respond completely to the thoughts of 
men and women, but for the most part only to the 
thoughts of “interests”—of Wall Street, the Steel Trust, 
the Northcliffe newspapers, the Rothschild banking- 
houses, the Krupp Munition-works. The German in- 
dicator does not respond to the thoughts and feelings of 
the German people; the American indicator does not let 
the German people know what we are, or what we want. 


At the present moment the mood of America is hos- 
tile to thinking. The war is new to us, and the business 
of war absorbs us; we are impatient with any idea but 
that of fighting, and preparation for fighting. Being 
convinced as I am that our cause is just, and that we 
have to fight for it, I would not seek to interfere, even 
for a moment, save for my conviction that we will fight 
more effectively if a few of us reserve part of our time— 
even but a few minutes each day—for severe, persistent 
thought. Fighting is an old instinct, easy to follow; 
while thinking is a new and difficult art. Realize that 


this emergency, which makes it necessary for our boys 
to march into the meat-mill, is a product of bad think- 
ing, done by men and women in the past. And then ask: 
Is it all in the past? Or is some part of it happening 
right now? Suppose that some of our boys had to march 
in because you, who ought to think for them, have dele- 
gated the task to incompetent agencies: to religious 
agencies, which do not believe in thinking at all, which 
repudiate thought and the power of thought; to political 
and financial agencies which are corrupt, and which 
think, not for you and your boys, but for themselves and 
their profits. How many people I know who suppose 
they are following the honest and humane thinking of 
President Wilson, when in reality they are following the 
distortions and perversions of his thinking, put before 
them day by day by class-owned newspapers which hate 
and fear President Wilson and oppose him all they dare! 


Let us begin by getting clear why we fight the Ger- 
mans, a great people, one of the greatest in the world, 
with powers and abilities which will make them precious 
to the future. We fight them because for two or three 
generations their government has been run by a band of 
highly specialized and expert criminals; all the mould- 
ing of the thoughts of German children has been in the 
hands of these criminals, and they have made the Ger- 
man people into something with which the rest of us 
cannot live. But how deep is the effect of this misedu- 
cation? So deep that there is no hope for any grown-up 
German? Have we got to exterminate the adults, and 
begin new life with the children? There are people who 
appear to think that—Rudyard Kipling, for instance, and 
many clergymen—the Rev. Henry Van Dyke and the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott and the Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis. 


But, if you do not agree with them, then what? You 
may go, of course to the other extreme, and deny that 
we need to fight Germany at all; but otherwise you must 
take some middle position which compels you to think 
while you fight. If you accept President Wilson’s for- 
mula, that Germany must be fought until the collective 
mind of Germany is altered, until Germany becomes a 
nation with which the rest of us can live, don’t you see 
that that imposes upon you a continual watching of the 
mind of Germany, a continual appeal to it? Maybe the 
reason the mind of Germany changes so slowly is that 
we don’t understand the mind of Germany, and how to 
influence it! Maybe we aren’t using the right kind of 
thought! Maybe if we could find a better kind of 
thought, we wouldn’t have to use so many shells, and 
not so many of our boys would have to march into the 
meat-mill! In other words—unpalatable and unpopular 
as the truth may sound—maybe a part of what’s wrong 
with the mind of Germany is something wrong with 
the mind of America! 


Let me tell you, to begin with, that the people of Ger- 
many know a lot about America; they know a lot that 
isn’t true, but on the other hand they know a lot that is 
true, and that ought to be a source of bitter shame to us. 
I can tell about that, for I am one who, before the war, 
had to do with the telling of such truth to the people of 
Germany. I am not indulging perverted egotism, but 
stating a fact of real significance in this crisis, when I 
say that I am one of the best-known of American nove- 


lists in Germany—since Jack London died, the only liv- 
ing American novelist who is read by all classes. They 
have read, not merely the “Jungle,” but a lot of other 
books that you have not read—“The Money-changers” 
and “The Metropolis” and “The Industrial Republic” 
and “A Captain of Industry” and “Plays of Protest”. 
As it happened, “The Jungle” was found useful by both 
sides in the German class-struggle—the Socialists using 
it to get votes, and the Junkers using it to get a tariff on 
American meat. And right now the Germans, (being 
up to date,) are using “King Coal” in Norway and Swe- 
den and Denmark and Holland, to make America odious 
to the people of those neutral countries. To say: “Look 
at this ‘Democracy’ they boast about.” 


And whose fault is that? My fault, because I told 
the truth about American capitalism, or your fault be- 
cause you allowed that truth to be the truth? A year 
before the war, I flung myself on my knees before you, 
the American people, begging you to do something about 
the conditions in the Colorado coal-fields—and you paid 
no heed to me. Very well then—here is a painful dose 
of truth for you to swallow. One of the reasons you 
find it hard to win the minds of the German people in 
this crisis is because of that callousness you showed dur- 
ing the Colorado strike! One of the reasons your boy 
has to march into the meat-mill, is because four years 
ago you allowed the wives and children of German and 
Austrian coal-miners to be shot and burned in their 
beds in lonely camps in the Rocky Mountains! 


This is no time for humility, you say—for criticism 
of our home country, when we are fighting for our lives! 
But I say that permanent peace will never come to the 
world so long as any nation assumes itself to have all the 
virtues on its side; and that if we want the German peo- 
ple to search their hearts and consciences, it is up to us 
to set them an example. Unless we wish to admit that 
all virtues are of no avail, and that the only qualities we 
care to cultivate in future are the ability to sleep out in 
a trench and to pull the lever of a machine-gun! 


The first thing you find, when you approach the 
problem in a spirit of honest self-questioning, is that 
you have no way of conveying such ideas to the German 
people; you have hardly any way of conveying them to 
the American people. What goes to the German peo- 
ple every day is the voice of the New York “Times” and 
the New York “Herald” and the New York “Tribune” 
and the New York “Outlook”—in other words the voice 
of Wall Street; just as what comes to us is not the 
voice of the German people, but the voice of the “Frank- 
furter Zeitung”, organ of the banker, and the “Berliner 
Kreuz-Zeitung”, organ of the court party, and the “Koel- 
nischer Volkszeitung”, whose very name is a lie of Papal 
intrigue. How shall we send to Germany the true voice 
of the American people—of that democracy which really 
means to run our country after the war? How, unless 
we organize ourselves, to make our will and purpose 
known? 

In every country today there are aristocrats and capi- 
talist exploiters saying: “This is no time to talk, it is 
time to fight. Stay on your job, and let us do the think- 
ing, let us attend to diplomacy. There are enemy spies 
about, enemy intrigue and propaganda, and if you try to 


think you will fall into a snare; if you try to influence 
our thinking, that will mean civil strife, and we might 
lose the war!” And these are the same aristocrats and 
capitalist exploiters who, before the war, were staying: 
“This is no time to talk, it is time to work. Stay on your 
job and let us do the thinking, let us attend to diplo- 
macy.” So they trained the nations to hate each other, 
and they led the world into war! 

How does it strike you, plain Americans, men of the 
mill and mine and farm? Suppose, for example, that 
somebody were to propose to you to send your sons into 
the meat-mill, in order that the bankers of Paris might 
have certain coal and iron mines to gamble with? Or in 
order that young snobs in Rome and Milan might 
rule the Adriatic coast? Or that their British lordships, 
Curzon and Milner and Northcliffe and Carson might re- 
fuse home rule to Ireland and India, and add Meso- 
potamia and Persia to the lands which they exploit? 


And do you think this is just loose talk? Why, those 
men met together and agreed among themselves exactly 
how they were going to divide the spoil, and solemnly 
signed treaties thereon; these treaties, published by 
Lenine and Trotzky, were practically kept from your 
knowledge by the British censorship, plus American 
journalistic treachery! But the German people have read 
the text of these secret treaties, and one reason they are 
fighting with such desperate fury in France today is that 
they know that their deadly enemies, the aristocrats and 
capitalist exploiters of England and France and Italy, 
would enforce every line of those treaties, if they could 
win a complete enough victory. 


These facts are well understood by the Socialist and 
labor forces of England and Italy and France. They 
called an Inter-Allied Labor and Socialist Conference in 
London last February, and threshed out and adopted a 
full and complete statement of democratic peace-terms, 
intended to reassure the German people on just these 
points. Let me quote the statement of general prin- 
ciples on which the detailed propositions are based: 


The Socialists of Great Britain, Belgium, France and Rus- 
sia do not pursue the political and economic crushing of Ger- 
many; they are not at war with the peoples of Germany and 
Austria, but only with the governments of those countries by 
which they are oppressed. They demand that Belgium shall be 
liberated and compensated. They desire that the question of 
Poland shall be settled in accordance with the wishes of the 
Polish people, either in the sense of autonomy in the midst of 
another state, or in that of complete independence. They wish 
that throughout all Europe, from Alsace-Lorraine to the Bal- 
kans, those populations that have been annexed by force shall 
receive the right freely to dispose of themselves. 


While inflexibly resolved to fight until victory is achieved 
to accomplish the task of liberation, the Socialists are none the 
less resolved to resist any attempt to ¢gransform this defensive 
war into a war of conquest, which would only prepare fresh 
conflicts, create new grievances and subject various peoples 
more than ever to the double plague of armaments and war. 


Satisfied that they are remaining true to the principles of 
the International, the members of the Conference express the 
hope that the working classes of all the different countries will 
before long find themselves united again in their struggle 
against militarism and capitalist imperialism. The victory of 
the Allied Powers must be a victory for popular liberty, for 
unity, independence and autonomy of the nations in the peace- 
ful federation of the United States of Europe and the world. 
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I do not see how any Socialist or labor organization 
anywhere can refuse assent to those terms; yet it is a 
fact that American labor was entirely unrepresented at 
this conference, and through its own choice. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was formally invited to send 
delegates, and declined. The cablegram of Samuel Gom- 
pers was read to the conference, and made something of 
a sensation, for it practically accused the gathering of 
disloyalty, on the ground that their purpose was to pre- 
pare for a meeting with representatives of Austrian and 
German labor. Gompers, you see, is pledged to the pro- 
gram of fighting and not thinking—something which is 
easy for him, as he has been doing it all his life. In his 
fighting he is with President Wilson, and of this I am 
glad; but in his thinking he is not with President Wil- 
son, and of this I am not glad. 

It is quite true that the London conference called for 
an International gathering, to which Austrians and Ger- 
mans are invited; but consider the terms upon which 
they are invited, and see what a different complexion 
that put upon the proposition: 


Awaiting the resumption of the normal activities of the In- 
ternational Socialist Bureau, we consider that an International 
Conference, held during the period of hostilities, should be or- 
ganized by a committee whose impartiality cannot be ques- 
tioned. It should be held in a neutral country, under such con- 
ditions as would inspire confidence; and the Conference should 
be fully representative of all the labor and Socialist movements 
in all the belligerent countries accepting the conditions under 
which the Conference is convoked. 

As an essential condition to an International Conference 
the Commission is of the opinion that the organizers of the 
Conference should satisfy themselves that all the organizations 
to be represented put in precise form, by a public declaration, 
their peace terms in conformity with the principles “no annexa- 
tions or punitive indemnities, and the right of all peoples to 
self-determination,” and that they are working with all their 
power to obtain from their’ governments the necessary guar- 
antees to apply those principles honestly and unreservedly to 
all questions to be dealt with at any official peace conference. 

In view of the vital differences between the Allied coun- 
tries and the Central Powers, the Commission is of the opin- 
ion that it is highly advisable that the Conference should be 
used to provide an opportunity for the delegates from the re- 
spective countries now in a state of war to make a full and 
frank statement of their present position and future intentions, 
and to endeavor by mutual agreement to arrange a programme 
of action for a speedy and democratic peace. 


Now this is the point to get clear about the above: 
the German Socialist and labor movements have never 
yet complied with the terms laid down in the third para- 
graph, and when they do comply with them, it will be 
one of the greatest victories ever won by the Allies—it 
will be equal to the loss of many German army-corps 
by von Hindenburg. It seems to me that the program of 
this London conference, instead of being, as it has been 
called a German militarist trap for Allied labor, may 
fairly be called an Allied labor trap for German militar- 
ism. So it seems to me a calamity that American So- 
cialists like Walling and Stokes and Russell and Spargo 
should oppose the proposition. 

To this statement I hear all members of the American 
Socialist Party agreeing at once. So I hasten to add that 
I consider it an even great calamity that the American 
Socialist Party has barred itself from effective service in 
this crisis by adopting the blind and fatuous St. Louis 


platform. If I don’t follow my comrade William Eng- 
lish Walling, still less do I follow my comrade Morris 
Hillquit, who went to St. Louis and drafted and put 
through a program, which he entirely repudiated a few 
months later in his campaign for mayor of New York. 


The British government has just sent over to Amer- 
ica a labor delegation, to represent the official view of 
fighting and not talking about secret treaties; which del- 
egation was listened to by American labor, and expluited 
in the American capitalist press. Now we are promised 
a delegation from the Inter-Allied Labor and Socialist 
Conference, a representative each of France, Britain, 
Belgium and Italy, with Camille Huysmans, secretary of 
the International Socialist Bureau. This delegation will 
try to explain the real situation to the American labor 
and Socialist movements; and the purpose of this article 
is to help in making clear their purpose. 

“Leave it to President Wilson,’ is the answer you 
get when you try to discuss these matters in America. 
But President Wilson, as an exponent of democracy, 
would be the last person in the world to suggest that we 
should leave the settlement of so gigantic a problem to 
one fallible human mind. Suppose he were to have an 
attack of acute indigestion at the climax of the crisis? 
Suppose he were to meet the fate of Lincoln? No; rest 
assured, if you could ask President Wilson this question, 
he would answer, “Think, and teach others to think, that 
we may have a thoroughly organized, intelligent public 
opinion, ready to meet these issues.” Do you image that 
the President wants you to leave the making of public 
opinion to his bitter, if disguised enemies, the Wall 
Street newspapers? And do you suppose that when he 
faces the wary intriguing of the aristocratic and capitalis- 
tic statesmen of England, France and Italy, he does not 
need the backing of an alert and aggressive democratic 
sentiment at home? Can’t you imagine him saying, for 
instance: “But, Mr. Balfour, even if I wanted to sanc- 
tion this step, I could not do it—the people behind me 
would not stand it.” 


How do you explain the fact that President Wilson 
goes ahead boldly offering just peace-terms to Germany 
and Austria, while the Allied governments maintain an 
ominous silence about their secret treaties, and the Ver- 
sailles Conference of the Allied military chiefs resolves 
that there is no use offering anything but war? I will 
tell you my explanation of the phenomenon—that Presi- 
dent Wilson is making propaganda with the people of 
the Allied lands; he expects to rouse them to think and 
to speak, to force their governments into line with the 
American government, and to make good his promises 
of Democracy to the German people and to us. In other 
words, the President is counting upon just such propa- 
ganda as I am here proposing and attempting: though 
the diplomatic proprieties do not permit him to ask for it 
directly. 


Let me say, and say it clearly, so that no one can mis- 
tunderstand: I want this war to be fought, and fought 
hard; I want it fought until the German people have as- 
serted themselves and taken control of their government. 
But in order to help them to that self-assertion, I want 
to offer them a clear and clean-cut program of Justice, 
and I want to combat and repress those predatory forces 


in our own country and in our Allies which cause the 
German people to distrust and fear us. And when I hear 
the war-emergency being used for the purpose of re- 
pressing free discussion and the development of work- 
ing-class power, I know I am watching the newest de- 
vice of our old enemies, the hired partisans of privilege 
and plunder. 


As I write, there comes to my desk a two-column 
clipping from the Boston “Traveller,” wherein by scare 
headlines and cowardly innuendo it is sought to brand 
the first number of this magazine as “treason literature.” 
And what is the basis of this hurrah? One passage 
from my magazine, the only one they dare to quote in 
the entire article: 


If you want to do away with the horrors of Armageddon 
you have to abolish exploitation, you have to drive poverty 
from the earth; you have to change the ideas and ideals—not 
merely of German Junkers, but of American gentlemen, busi- 
ness men, merchants and masters of affairs. 


And this is “treason literature”, this is incendiary 
reading”’—God save us! Can you think of a worse serv- 
ice a man can do to his country in this crisis than to 
make it appear that loyalty to American democracy 
means loyalty to American capitalism, the “invisible 
government” of greed and graft which President Wilson 
has so bitterly denounced? What particular group of 
predatory profit-takers the Boston “Traveller” may rep- 
esent I don’t know, but I tell them straight that I owe 
no loyalty to their capitalism, and if that be treason, they 
may make the most of it. 


No, we will discuss rational peace terms and social 
justice, in spite of all the dollar-patriots and flag-waving 
grafters! When the German government desired to de- 
bauch the mind of France and bring ruin on the West 
front, they hired Bolo Pasha—to do what? To preach 
justice at home and abroad? No, but to clamor for con- 
quest, for blood and slaughter without limit. For the 
German government knew perfectly well that this was 
the certain way to demoralize French thought, to drive 
French labor into revolt. And what Bolo Pasha was 
hired to do with German gold, is being done for Ameri- 
can gold by the Boston “Traveller”, the New York 
“Tribune” and “Herald” and “Outlook”, the Los Angeles 
“Times”, and the rest of our organs of reaction and 
plunder. 


“Leave it to the President!” To my way of thinking, 
it is a pity and a shame that in this great democratic 
country so much of thinking about complex and terrific 
issues should be left to one lone statesman; that the pub- 
lic should be, through the corruption of their sources 
of information, kept almost entirely impotent. Do you 
realize that within the past two months two crises of 
primary importance have arisen, and that Wilson has 
met them and passed them, almost entirely alone, with- 
out the help of any intelligent public opinion whatever? 
I have reference, first, to the German peace-offer which 
came in February and March. The Central powers were 
willing to give up everything in the West—Belgium and 
Alsace-Lorraine, also Trieste and the African colonies— 
provided they might keep what they had stolen from 
Russia; the Allied statesmen wavered, and our kept Wall 
Street press wavered with them, and held its breath, 


venturing hardly a whisper about the situation; but a 
bourgeois college president put his foot down, a Puritan 
scholar set his lean jaw and said No. —And again, a 
week or two later, Japan proposed to gulp Siberia, also 
at the expense of revolutiouary Russia; it was all ar- 
ranged with the Allies—more secret treaties! Our Wall 
Street newspapers were enthusiastic for the plan; but 
again our Princeton Presbyterian said No! 


On the day the Japanese foray was first proposed, I 
sent the President a telegram, as follows: 


Since the outbreak of the war no issue has arisen which 
will so completely divide democratic from imperialistic forces 
of the entire world as proposed invasion of Siberia by Japan. 
I earnestly hope America will stand squarely against it at any 
cost. No opposition to it can be too emphatic, for we might 
exactly as well quit for the Kaiser’s profit as go on for the 
Mikado’s. If the Russians are given time to recover, they will 
defend themselves against Germany, and the holy war for the 
people’s freedom may continue. 


I made an effort to get that telegram published, and 
failed, even with the Socialist press. Here is one of the 
humors of Socialist internal politics—the New York 


“Call” refused even to receive that telegram, and stuck 


me for four dollars and a half telegraph-tolls as punish- 
ment for offering it to them! Such is the plight of the 
man who tries to steer a moderate course, to think as well 
as act; he gets the brick-bats from both sides! 


Now, as I write, the greatest battle of all time is be- 
ing fought on the fields of Picardy. The German Junkers, 
having failed to get out of their predictment on the basis 
of enslaving Russia, are staking everything on a last 
desperate cast. They have nothing to lose by it—for 
they know that to make peace without victory would 
mean their overthrow by the German people. Many years 
ago the Crown Prince was quoted as declaring that he 
would rather lose his throne than be made into a puppet 
like his cousin George of England; and it is on this idea 
that he and his friends are throwing away so many Ger- 
man lives. 


I will not attempt to guess the outcome of this great- 
est battle of all time; but I will say that if the German 
hordes are held, if the German people are clearly shown 
the prospect of another winter of trench-warfare, there 
will begin in Germany what we have been seeing in Eng- 
land and France—the Emergence of Labor. The German 
Socialist forces will begin a real and serious campaign 
for the peace-terms laid down by the Inter-Allied Labor 
and Socialist Conference in London—terms which differ 
only slightly from those of President Wilson. Cannot 
American labor be brought to realize this situation, and 
help the workers of England and France in their task of 
awakening the workers of Germany and Austria? Can- 
not the American Socialist party be brought to realize it, 
and to withdraw the insane St. Louis platform, so that 
the American people may entrust them with the task of 
rousing the people of Germany from the militarist night- 
mare? I put this problem before the American Socialist 
movement. They can do more than any other force; 
and if through blind fanaticism they refuse the service, 
they will have, along with the fanatics of militarism, a 
share of guilt for the oceans of blood that will be need- 
lessly poured out. 


se 


THE BATTLE OF FRANCE 


As we write, the greatest battle of history is being 
fought. Many of our friends ask us, in distress of mind: 
Why do the British and French retreat so much? 

Did you ever land a big pickerel? He makes terrific 
rushes, and he will smash your tackle unless you give 
him line. But if you play him, you can wear him down, 
and in the end he will come to your boat. It is the same 
in battles. The great danger is that in Flanders the 
British have so little line to give. 

The most interesting thing about this battle is not 
strategic, but psychological. What the masters of Ger- 
many tell us in words we may know to be false; but what 
they tell us by their actions is true. By this battle they 
tell us that their moral position is so weak, and the pro- 
test of their people so strong, that they dare not face an- 
other winter of trench-warfare. They are going in now 
to settle it, one way or the other. 

And to some of my Socialist and pacifist friends I 
would add: Aren‘t you the least bit glad the line is hold- 
ing? Haven’t you, somewhere in the back of your minds, 
a sense of relief that the government did not take your 
advice a year ago? 


MRS. GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


About a year ago my wife drafted an “Appeal to Ger- 
man Women”, urging them to revolt against their gov- 
ernment. This appeal was signed by some hundreds of 
American women, and is now being circulated in Ger- 
many by secret methods. One oi those who was asked 
to sign was Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, who replied that 
the idea was the theme of a novel she had written. This 
up-to-date novel is now published—“The White Morn- 
ing”. 

I would call Mrs. Atherton our premiere exponent 
of the aristocratic tradition. It so happens that I was 
born in what is called “good society”, and so early in 
life I saw to the bottom of the empty vessel of class- 
vanity and pretense; therefore Mrs. Atherton’s raptures 
over the wonderifulness of a haughty and romantic “con- 
querer” like Alexander Hamilton leave me cold. But 
now the war has brought Mrs. Atherton to a new view; 
a protest against aristocracy—German aristocracy at 
least. She tells about a heroine who organizes a suc- 
cessful revolt of German women. This heroine is of 
course hochwohlgeboren—it is not yet possible for Mrs. 
Atherton to imagine a heroic person who is poor. The 
heroine is a rich German lady, and she kills rich Ger- 
man men—which is in violation of an elementary prin- 
ciple of revolutionary economics. Without meaning to 
be dogmatic, I will venture to say to Mrs. Atherton: 
When the revolt in Germany comes—and it is very 
nearly due—you will not see rich German women killing 
rich German men; you will see rich German women kill- 
ing poor German women—and calling on rich German 
men to help. 


HOW SHARPER THAN A SERPENT’S TOOTH— 


Some fifteen years ago a young writer sent me some 
manuscripts and asked my assistance. He had a wife 


and two small children, also tuberculosis, and thought 
he had genius. I believed in him and befriended him; 
I made a Socialist of him, the highest service one man 
can render to another. Later on, as his health was 
worse, I took him and his family and a maid to Bermuda 
and kept them in my home for six months. He always 
insisted that he would some day pay me back, and so 
we kept an account of the debt, which amounted in the 
end to twenty-four hundred dollars. In the years that 
have passed, I have never mentioned the matter, except 
to two or three intimate friends; I would not mention 
it now, save that I have a thesis to demonstrate, the ef- 
fect of Supernaturalism upon common honesty. 


The young man turned into a Theosophist and a 
Yogi, and I lost track of him for many years. Then, to 
my consternation, I heard that he had undergone an- 
other metamorphosis, having turned into a Roman Cath- 
olic. And now I have started a magazine, and some one 
sends me a clipping irom a paper called “America”— 
which is camouflage for “Rome”. The article is an at- 
tack upon my magazine, and is signed Michael Williams 
—the same old Mike! 

Does he handle me tenderly, sorrow-smitten that he 
has to rebuke a friend and benefactor for shallow mate- 
tialism? Would you believe it, the title of his article is: 
“A Prophet for Profits’! The sanctified gall of him— 
he quotes my appeal for financial help for my magazine, 
and jeers at me—knowing all the time that if I had the 
money I gave to preserve his cringing life, I should be 
able to publish my magazine without asking help from 
man or devil! 

I wonder if there is any bitterer phenomenon in life 
than a genius manqué. And strange as it may seem, 
this envenomed man is perfectly convinced that it is on 
account of “Holy Church” that he hates me! The same 
will be the case with all the Catholic hacks of five con- 
tinents. When I come to that part of my book which ex- 
poses the sources of their graft, every man Mike of them 
will be sure that it is the Blessed Virgin he is defending! 


THE PALMA CASE 


In my first number I told the story of Raul Palma, 
the young Mexican idealist who has become an object 
of irritation to the Los Angeles police. They have been 
trying for a couple of years to prevent his voicing social 
justice to his countrymen en the Plaza, and they have 
failed; so they have alleged that two years ago he 
entered the store of a Greek groceryman and shot the 
man dead in order to rob the till. The trial was held 
on the eighteenth of March last. The result was a disa- 
greement, the jury standing seven to five for acquittal. 
Young Palma is out on bail, eager, gentle, and bold as 
ever, but with a cough that was an unmentioned part of 
his legal sentence. My son made a comment on him 
more illuminating than much adult opinion: “He don’t 
seem to be sore about what’s happened.” 

The evidence presented was so flimsy that we hope 
the authorities may be induced not to go ahead with a 
second trial. Pending their decision in the matter, by 
advice of counsel, we are withholding further comment 
on the case. 


ONE ON THE ANTIS 


Altadena, California, April 1, 1918. 
People’s Anti Single Tax League, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Dear Sirs: I am in receipt of your letter of March 25th, 
asking me for a conribution of fifty dollars for the purpose of 
preventing the Great Adventure from carrying the state of 
California next fall. You tell me that in the event of the meas- 
ure being successful, property values will be so impaired in 
California that they will be practically worthless, and my prop- 
erty will probably suffer confiscation. 

Permit me to say that that is exactly what I want. The 
price of property in California is fictitiously high at present, 
which has the effect of driving people away from the state. 
You call yourselves a “people’s league’. What “people” do you 
represent? You are a body of selfish property owners, having 
but one purpose in life, to make money out of those who come 
here to settle. 

California is a state of land-sharks, and we want it opened 
up to all the people, instead of being held for speculation. Your 
Anti Single Tax League is as sensible as was the Anti Suffrage 
League—and will be as successful. Open your eyes and get 
ready for the democracy that is coming. We are not inter- 
ested in your selfishness. 

Your letter reminds me that I have forgotten my duty to 
make a contribution to the Great Adventure, and I am accord- 
ingly sending them my check for fifty dollars. 

Yours very truly, 


KATE CRANE GARTZ. 


Note concerning the above: The Great Adventure polled 


263,000 votes last year. It needs only 70,000 more to set free 
the land of California. The editor of “The Great Adventure”, 
Tajo Building, Los Angeles, Calif., is Luke North, and if you 
have anything left after sending subscriptions to this magazine, 
send it to him! 


TO KATE CRANE GARTZ: BY M.C. S. 


“Have mercy God, upon the poor to-night!” 
And shuddering, she drew the blind and crept 
To where her softly nestled babies slept. 
“Thank God that mine are safe!’’ She laid the bright 
And down-filled covers close. The youngest sighed, 
His cosy dream disturbed. She soothed with touch 
And murmurings: “The wind is ice! How much 
The poor are suffering! Some must have died!” 


With pity that is swift and short they pray— 
And leave the poor to God. In selfish peace, 
Oh, hear the mothers of the sheltered say: 
“What more can we?” But you! Maternal ease 
Has not sufficed for you! Oh, wide and free 
Your pity flows, a world-maternity! 


NOTES 


A member of the Annandale Country Club sent us a sub- 
scription, with the request that the magazine be sent to the 
club. The first number was duly mailed, and came back marked 
in red ink: “Net required.” To the steward, or secretary, or 
whoever it was that attended to this matter, I will say: I under- 
stand your attitude, and my feelings are not hurt. Some of 
your employers I can reach, and perhaps educate; but the ser- 
vants as yet are seldom capable of independent thinking. 


Fred Howe was here the other day, talking on “Ameri- 
canization”. He told of asking Henry Ford what nationality 
made the best workmen. Ford thought for a moment, then 
replied, “If you pay men five dollars a day, they’re all alike.” 


We have received from a Jady in Alaska, who operates a 
planchette, communications addressed to us by Martin Luther 
and Henry Ward Beecher. We are pleased to note that our 
course on the war is strongly approved by both these eminent 
personages. Luther, to our surprise, turns out to be strongly 
pro-ally. He blames the war upon Satan—at whom he once 
threw an ink bottle, you recollect. Beecher is greatly pleased 
with my wife’s “Appeal to German Women”, but offers no 
comment on “The Profits of Religion”. 


From a critical stranger: 


Dear Uppie: Seems to be a family affair. You are quite a 
hot air artist, but we have too many of that class in the coun- 
try now. Did you ever do a day’s real work aside from writ- 
ing? A. P. Wright, Pinehurst, N. C. 

Dear Wrightie: Yes, I worked for six weeks last summer, 
ten hours a day, building the study in which I produce this hot 
air. And I would rather carpenter a whole row of such build- 
ings than try to introduce an idea into the heads of some Amer- 
icans I know. 


Lajpat Rai, apostle of India, writes to us protesting be- 
cause, in mentioning oppressed nationalities, we omitted his. 


“Mr. Rai sends us his two books, “Young India” and “England’s 


Debt to India.” We have read them, and are won by the per- 
sonality of their author, as well as persuaded by their facts. To 


anyone who has doubts as to India’s right to Home Rule, we 


recommend these books. 


“SHALL J. P. MORGAN OWN THE EARTH?” 
—a booklet which PROVES, by photographed extracts from an 
official U. S. Government Report, that the Morgan wealth and 
power are twenty times greater than realized. How Morgan 
(after the war) can manipulate a ‘panic’; then buy cheaply 
control of vital industries; dispossess you of wealth, reduce 
millions to abject slavery. How knowledge of this power is kept 
suppressed; newspapers controlled; governments and legislatures 
corrupted, Price 50 cents—and your money back if not satis- 
fied that information given is worth the price. Testimonials, 
etc., free. Agents wanted. Address f KENT, Hope, Mich. 


UNDER THE CLOAK OF PATRIOTISM 


sinister interests are taking advantage of the war to crush 
the movements for larger liberty among the workers and 
the people. 

The menace of those attacks to the future of liberty in 
America is not generally recognized, because the truth is 
not known. 

The National Civil Liberties Bureau is publishing the 
facts in a series of pamphlets. A full set will be sent on 
receipt of 30c, single copies 3c. 

CIVIL LIBERTIES 


The Issues 
Why Freedom Matters, by Norman Angell. 
Liberty in Wartime (The situation in the U. S. 
lish experience), by Alice Edgerton. 
Who Are the Traitors? (leaflet). 
Constitutional Rights in War-time (legal). 
Free Speech and Free Press (extracts from the writings of 
statesmen and scholars). 


Cases 
as lacie on Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow of Cincinnati (October 
TOT NC 


in view of Eng- 


The “Knights of Liberty’? Mob, and the I. W. W. Prisoners at 
Tulsa, Okla. (November 9, 1917). 
The Case of the Christian Pacifists at Los Angeles, by Norman 
M. Thomas. 
The AS te About the I. W. W. (Facts in relation to the present 
trial). 
The onyicHon of Kate Richards O’Hare—and North Dakota 
Politics. 
Liberty of Conscience 
War’s Heretics (a plea for the conscientious objector), by Nor- 
man M. Thomas. 
The Conscientious Objector in the United States (all facts to 
date). 
Note: These pamphlets deal solely with the protection 
of American liberties in wartime. They are not colored 


by any “ism” or propaganda. 


Cut this out and mail to 
NATIONAL CIVIL LIBERTIES BUREAU 
70 Fifth Avenue, New Yore City 


full set 


Send } those checked 


to 


Name 


Address _ sa ee ee eae = - 


THE PROFITS OF RELIGION 


A Study of Supernaturalism as a Source of Income and a Shield to Privilege. 
(Copyright, 1918, by Upton Sinclair) 


In his desire to make the present work as thorough 
as possible, the writer made a search of the libraries. 
Also he wrote to everyone he could think of who might 
possibly be able to tell him of books, or even of ob- 
scure pamphlets. The following letter from H. M. 
Hyndman, the veteran British Socialist, is typical of 
the replies: 

“Not being able myself to cover the ground you 
speak of, I inquired of some of my friends to learn if 
they could enlighten me. Unfortunately the subject 
you are engaged upon seems never to have been sys- 


BOOK TWO: THE CHURCH OF GOOD 
SOCIETY 


The Rain Makers. 


The intellectual history of mankind is a story of the 
struggle of reason against dogmas and myths maintained 
by priestly castes, and used by them as a source of en- 
dowment. In the beginning there is ignorance every- 
where; the priest with his “special providence” and the 
wizard with his spells rules the field. With each bit of 
exact knowledge gained, the priest is driven out of some 
privilege; and always he retires with anathemas and 
curses, denouncing the new doctrine and defaming its 
advocates. To-day there appears to be one field out of 
which he has been entirely cleared; there is no sect in 
America, so far as I know, which prays to the planets to 
stand still, or to comets to go away. But the astronomer 
who attributes this to his instruments with their marvel- 
lous accuracy, should at least stop to consider the eco- 
nomic interpretation of the phenomenon—the fact that 
the heavenly bodies affect the destinies of mankind 
so little that there has not been sufficient emolument to 
justify the priest in holding on to his job as astrologer. 
But when you come to the field of meteorology, what a 
difference! Has any utmost precision of barometer been 
able to drive the priest out of his prerogatives as rain- 
maker? 

Not even in the most civilized of countries; not even 
in that most decorous and reserved of the institutions of 
Good Society, the Protestant Episcopal Church! I know 
about this Church because I was brought up in its at- 
mosphere of urbanity, its melodious and hypnotizing in- 
cantations were chanted in my childish ears twice every 
Sunday. I take up the old worn volume with strange 
thrills of recollection, and turn to the place wherein the 
clergyman appears as controller of the fate of crops. I 
note a wise caution of phraseology; the church will not 
repeat the experience of the sorcerer’s apprentice, who set 
the demons to bringing water, and then could not make 
them stop! The spell invokes “moderate rain and show- 
ers”; and as an additional precaution there is a counter- 
spell against “excessive rains and floods”; the weather- 
faucet being thus under exact control. 

I turn the pages of this “Book of Common Prayer”, 
and note the remnants of magic which it contains. There 
are not many of the emergencies of life with which the 
priest is not authorized to deal; not many natural phe- 
nomena for which he may not claim the credit. And in 


tematically handled. The work is, however, so exceed- 
ingly interesting, would be so useful, and could scarce- 
ly fail to attract such great attention, that I sincerely 
hope you may be able to follow it up. I inquired of 
Joseph McCabe, formerly, as you probably know, a 
Catholic priest, and better informed on such matters 
than anyone I am acquainted with. He answered: 

““T should be very glad to give any help to Mr. 
Sinclair, but there seems to be no book of which he can 
make much use. I have looked into it and find that he 
has the labour as well as the merit of breaking virgin 
soil.’” 
case anything should have been overlooked, there is a 
blanket order upon Providence: “Graciously hear us, 
that those evils which the craft or subtilty of the devil 
or man worketh against us, be brought to nought!” I 
am reminded of the idea which haunted my childhood, 
reading fairy-stories about the hero who was allowed 
three wishes that would come true. I could never under- 
stand why the hero did not settle the matter once for 
all—by wishing that everything he wished might come 
true! 


Most of these incantations are harmless, and some are 
amiable; but now and then you come upon one which is 
sinister in its implications. The volume before me hap- 
pens to be of the Church of England, which is even more 
forthright in its confronting of the Great Magic. Many 
years ago I remember talking with an English army of- 
ficer, asking how he could feel sure of his soldiers in case 
of labor strikes; did it never occur to him that the men 
had relatives among the workers, and might some time 
refuse to shoot them? His answer was that he was 
aware of it, the military had worked out its technique with 
care. He would never think of ordering his men to fire 
upon a mob in cold blood; he would first start the spell 
of discipline to work, he would march them round the 
block, and get them in the swing, get their blood mov- 
ing to military music; then, when he gave the order, in 
they would go. I have never forgotten the gesture, the 
animation with which he illustrated their going—lI could 
hear the grunting of bayonets in the flesh of men. The 
social system prevailing in England has made necessary 
the perfecting of such military technique; also, you dis- 
cover, English piety has made necessary the providing of 
a religious sanction for it. After the job has been done 
and the bayonets have been wiped clean, the company is 
marched to church, and the officer kneels in his family 
pew, and the privates kneel with the parlor-maids, and 
the clergyman raises his hands to heaven and intones: 
“We bless thy Holy Name, that it hath pleased Thee to 
appease the seditious tumults which have been lately 
raised up among us!” 


And sometimes the clergyman does more than bless 
the killers—he even takes part in their bloody work. In 
the Home Office Records of the British Government I 
read (vol 40, page 17) how certain miners were on strike 
against low wages and the “truck” system, and the Vicar 
of Abergavenny put himself at the head of the yeomanry 
and the Greys. He wrote the Home Office a lively ac- 


count of his military operations. All that remained was 
to apprehend certain of the strikers, “and then I shall be 
able to return to my Clerical duties.” Later he wrote of 
the “simister influences” which kept the miners from re- 
turning to their work, and how he had put half a dozen 
of the most obstinate im prison. 


The Babylonian Fire-god. 


So we come to the most important of the functions of 
the tribal god, as an ally in war, an mspirer to martial 
valour. When im ancient Babylonia you wished to over- 
come your enemies, you went to the shrine of the Fire- 
god. and with awful rites the priest pronounced imcan- 
tations, which have been preserved on bricks and handed 
down for the use of modern churches. “Pronounce m a 
whisper, and have a bronze image therewith,” commands 
the ancient text. and runs om for many strophes im this 
fashion - 

Let them die, but let me Hive! 

Let them be put under = ban, but let me prosper! 
Let them perish, but let me merease! 

Let them become we2k. but let me wex strong! 

O. fire-god, mighty. exelted among the gods. 

Tho 2rt the god, thou art my lord, etc. 


This was in heathen Babylon, some three thousand 
years ago. Since then, the world has moved on— 
Three thousand years of war and peace and glory. 
Of bope end work and deeds and golden schemes. 
Of mighty wotces reised m song and story, 
Of huge imventions end of splendid dreams— 


And m one of the world’s leading nations the people 
stand up and bare their heads. and sing to their god to 
save the king and punish those who oppose him— 
O Lord our God. arise. 
Seatter his enemies. 
And make them fall; 
Confound thet politics. 
Frustrate thei Emavish tricks, 
Ox him our hopes we fix, 
God seve us all 


Recently, I understand, it has become the custom to 
omit this stanza from the English national anthem; but 
it is clear that this is because of its crudity of expression. 
not because of objection to the idea of praying to a god 
to assist one nation and mjure others; for the same sen- 
timent is expressed again and again im the most care- 
fully edited of prayer-books: 

Abete their pride. assuage their malice, and confound their 
devices. 

Defend us, Try bumble servants. m all assaults of our enemies. 

Strengthen him (the King) that he may vanquish and overcome 
2ll his enemies. 

There is mone other than fighteth for us but only Thou. O God. 

Prayers such as these are pronounced in every so- 
called civilized nation today. Behind every battleline 
in Europe you may see the priests of the Babylonian Fire- 
god with thei bronze images and their ancient incanta- 
toms; you may see magic spells being wrought, magic 
standards sanctified, magic bread eaten and magic wine 
drunk, fetishes blessed and hoodoos lifted, eternity ran- 
sacked to find means of imciting soldiers to the mood 
where they will “go in”. Throughout all civilization, the 
phobias and manias of war have thrown the people back 


into the toils of the priest, and that church which tor- 
tured Galileo in the dungeons of the Inquisition, and shot 
Ferrer beneath the walls of the fortress of Montjuich, is 
rejoicing in a “rebirth of religion”. 


The Medicine-men. 
Andrew D. White tells us that 


It was noted that in the 14th centnry, after the great plague. 
the Black Death, had passed, an immensely increased propor- 
tion of the landed and personal property of every European 
country was m the hands of the Church. Well did a great ec- 
lesiastic remark that “pestilences are the harvests of the min- 
isters of God.” 

And so naturally the clergy hold on to their preroga- 
tive as banishers of epidemics. Who knows what day 
the Lord may see fit to rebuke the upstart teachers ot 
impious and atheistical inoculation, and scourge the peo- 
ple back into His fold as in the good old days of Moses 
and Aaron? Viscount Amberly, in his immensely learned 
and half-suppressed work, “The Analysis of Religious Be- 
lief”, quotes some missionaries to the Fiji islanders. con- 
cerning the ideas of these benighted heathen on the sub- 

_ject of a pestilence. It was the work of a “disease- 
maker”, who was burning images of the people with in- 
cantations; so they blew horns to frighten this disease- 
maker from his spells. The missionaries undertook to 
explain the true cause of the affliction—and thereby re- 
vealed that they stood upon the same intellectual level 
as the heathen they were supposed to instruct! It ap- 
peared that the natives had been at war with their neigh- 
bors, and the missionaries had commanded them to de- 
sist; they had refused to obey, and God had sent the 
epidemic as punishment for savage presumption! 

And on precisely this same Fijian level stands the 
“Book of Common Prayer” of our most decorous and cul- 
tured of churches. I remember as a little child lying on 
a bed of sickness, occassioned by the prevalence in our 
home of the Southern custom of hot bread three times a 
day; and there came an amiable clerical gentleman and 
recited the service proper to such pastoral calls: “Take 
therefore in good part the visitation of the Lord!” And 
again, when my mother was ill, I remember how the 
clergyman read out in church a prayer for her, specify- 
ing all sickness, “in mind, body or estate”. I was think- 
ing only of my mother, and the meaning of these words 
passed over my childish head; I did not realize that the 
elderly plutocrat in black broadcloth who knelt in the 
pew in front of me was invoking the aid of the Almighty 
so that his tenements might bring in their rentals prompt- 
ly; so that his little “flyer” in cotton might prove suc- 
cessful; so that the children in his mills might work with 
greater speed. 

Somebody asked Voltaire if you could kill a cow by 
incantations, and he answered, “Yes. if you use a little 
strychnine with it.” And that would seem to be the at- 
titude of the present-day Anglican church-member; he 
calls in the best physician he knows, he makes sure that 
his plumbing is sound, and after that he thinks it can do 
no harm to let the Lord have a chance. It makes the 
women happy, and after all, there are a lot of things we 
don’t yet know about the world. So he repairs to the 
family pew, and recites over the venerable prayers, and 
contributes his mite to the maintenance of an institu- 
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tion which, fourteen Sundays every year, proclaims the 
terrifying menaces of the Athanasian Creed: 

Whoever will be saved, before all things it is necessary that 
he hold the Catholick faith. Which faith, except one do keep 
whole and undefiled; without doubt he shall perish everlast- 
ingly. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated reader, it may be 
explained that the “Catholick faith” here referred to is not 
the Roman Catholic, but that of the Church of England 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church of America. This 
creed of the ancient Alexandrian lays down the truth with 
grim and menacing precision—forty-four paragraphs of 
metaphysical minutiae, closing with the final doom: 
“This is the Catholick faith: which except a man believe 
faithfully, he cannot be saved.” 

You see, the founders of this august institution were 
not content with cultured complacency; what they be- 
lieved they believed really, with their whole hearts, and 
they were ready to act upon it, even if it meant burning 
their own at the stake. Also, they knew the ceaseless 
impulse of the mind to grow; the terrible temptation 
which confronts each new generation to believe that 
which is reasonable. They met the situation by setting 
out the true faith in words which no one could mistake. 
They have provided, not merely the Creed of Athanasius, 
but also the “Thirty-nine Articles’—which are thirty- 
nine separate and binding guarantees that one who holds 
orders in the Episcopal Church shall be either a man of 
inferior mentality, or else a sophist and hypocrite. How 
desperate some of them have become in the face of this 
cruel dilemma is illustrated by the tale which is told of 
Dr. Jowett, of Balliol College, Oxford: that when he was 
required to recite the “Apostle’s Creed” in public, he 
would save himself by inserting the words “uséd to” be- 
tween the words “I believe”, saying the inserted words 
under his breath, thus, “I used to believe in the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” Perhaps the eminent di- 
vine never did this; but the fact that his students told it, 
and thought it funny, is sufficient indication of their at- 
titude toward their “Religion.” The son of William 
George Ward tells in his biography how this leader of 


“the “Tractarian Movement” met the problem with 


cynicism which seems almost sublime: “Make yourself 
clear that you are justified in deception; and then lie like 
a trooper!” 


The Canonization of Incompetence. 


The supreme crime of the church to-day is that every- 
where and in all its operations and influences it is on the 
side of sloth of mind; that it banishes brains, it sanctifies 
stupidity, it canonizes incompetence. Consider the power 
of the Church of England and its favorite daughter here 
in America; consider their prestige with the press and in 
politics, their hold upon literature and the arts, their con- 
trol of education and the minds of children, of charity 
and the lives of the poor: consider all this, and then say 
what it means to society that such a power must be, in 
every new issue that arises, on the side of reaction and 
falsehood. “So it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be.” runs the church’s formula; and this per se and 
a priori, of necessity and in the nature of the case. 

Turn over thé pages of history and read the damning 
record of the church’s opposition to every advance in 


. 


every field oi science, even the most remote from theo- 
logical concern. Here is the Reverend Edward Massey, 
preaching in 1772 on “The Dangerous and Sinful Prac- 
tice of Inoculation”; declaring that Job’s distemper was 
probably confluent small-pox; that he had been inoculated 
doubtless by the devil; that diseases are sent by Provi- 
dence for the punishment of sin; and that the proposed 
attempt to prevent them is “a diabolical operation”. Here 
are the Scotch clergy of the middle of the nineteenth 
century denouncing the use of chloroform in obstetrics, 
because it is seeking “to avoid one part of the primeval 
curse On woman”. Here is Bishop Wilberforce of Ox- 
iord anathematizing Darwin: ~The principle of natural 
selection is absolutely- incompatible with the word oi 
God” ; it “contradicts the revealed relation oi creation to 
its creator”; it “is inconsistent with the iulness of His 
glory”; it is “a dishonoring view of nature”. And the 
Bishop settled the matter by asking Huxley whether he 
was descended from an ape through his grandmother or 
grandiather. 


Think what it means, friends of progress, that these 
ecclesiastical figures should be set up for the reverence of 
the populace, and that every time mankind is to make an 
advance im power over Nature, the pioneers of thought 
have to come with crow-bars and derricks and heave 


“these figures out of the way! And you think that condi- 


tions are changed to-day? But consider syphilis and 
gonorrhea, about which we know so much, and can do 
almost nothing ; consider birth-control, which we are sent 
to jail for so much as mentioning! Consider the divorce 
reforms tor which the world is crying—and for which it 
must wait, because of St. Paul! Realize that up to date 
it has proven impossible to persuade the English Church 
to permit a man to marry his deceased wiie’s sister! 
That when the war broke upon England the whole nation 
was occupied with a squabble over the disestablishment 
of the church of Wales! Only since 1888 has it been 
legally possible for an unbeliever to hold a seat in Parlia- 
ment; while up to the present day men are tried for 
blasphemy and convicted under the decisions of Lord 
Hale, to the effect that “it is a crime either to deny the 
truth of the fundamental doctrines of the Chrisian re- 
ligion or to hold them up to contempt or ridicule.” Said 
Mr. Justice Horridge, at the West Riding Assizes, 1911: 
“A man is not free in any public place to use common 
ridicule on subjects which are sacred.” 


The purpose, as outlined by the public prosecutor in 
London, is “to preserve the standard of outward dec- 
ency.” And you will find that the one essential to prose- 
cution is always that the victim shall be obscure and 
helpless ; never by any chance is he a duke in a drawing- 
room. I will record an utterance of one of the obscure 
victims of the British “standard of outward decency”, 2 
teacher of mathematics named Holyoake. who presumed 
to discuss in a public hall the starvation of the working 
classes of the country. A preacher objected that he had 
discussed “our duty to our neighbor” anc neglected “our 
duty to God”; whereupon the lecturer replied: “Our na- 
tional Church and general religious institutions cost us, 
upon accredited computation, about twenty million 
pounds annually. Worship being thus expensive, I ap- 
peal te your heads and your pockets whether we are not 


too poor to have a God. While our distress lasts, 1 think 
it would be wise to put deity upon half pay.” And for 
that utterance the unfortunate teacher of mathematics 
served six months in the common Gaol at Gloucester! 

While men were being tried for publishing the “Free- 
thinker”, the Premier of England was William Ewart 
Gladstone. And if you wish to know what an established 
church can do by way of setting up dullness in high 
places, get a volume of this “Grand Old Man’s” writings 
on theological and religious questions. Read his “Juven- 
tus Mundi”, in the course of which he establishes a mys- 
tic connection between the trident of Neptune and the 
Christian Trinity! Read his efforts to prove that the 
writer of Genesis was an inspired geologist! This writer 
of Genesis points out in Nature “a grand, fourfold di- 
vision, set forth in an orderly succession of times: First, 
the water population ; secondly, the air population ; third- 
ly, the land population of animals; fourthly, the land pop- 
ulation consummated in man.” And it seems that this 
division and sequence “is understood to have been so ar- 
firmed in our time by natural science that it may be taken 
as a demonstrated conclusion and established fact.” 
Hence we must conclude of the writer of Genesis that 
“his knowledge was divine’! Consider that this was 
actually published in one of the leading British month- 
lies, and that it was necessary for Professor Huxley to 
answer it, pointing out that so far is it from being true 
that “a fourfold division and orderly sequence” of water, 
air and land animals “has been affirmed in our time by 
natural science’, that on the contrary, the assertion is 
“directly contradictory to facts known to everyone who 
is acquainted with the elements of natural science”. The 
distribution of fossils proves that land animals originated 
before sea-animals, and there has been such a mixing of 
land, sea and air animals as utterly to destroy the reputa- 
tion of both Genesis and Gladstone as possessing a di- 
vine knowledge of Geology. 


Gibson’s Preservative. 


“ 


I have a friend, a well-known “scholar”, who permits 
me the use of his extensive library. I stand in the middle 
and look about me, and see in the dim shadows walls 
lined from floor to ceiling with decorous and grave-look- 
ing books, bound for the most part in black, many of 
them iading to green with age. There are literally thou- 
sands of such, and their theme is the pseudo-science of 
“divinity”. I close my eyes, to make the test fair, and 
walk to the shelves and put out my hand and take a book. 
It proves to be a modern work, “A Ilistory of the Eng- 
lish Prayer-book in Relation to the Doctrine of the 
Eucharist”. T turn the pages and discover that it is a 
study of the variations of one minute detail of church 
doctrine. This learned divine—he has written many such 
works, as the advertisements inform us—fills up the 
greater part of his pages with foot-notes from hundreds 
of authorities, arguments and counter-arguments over 
supernatural subtleties. 1 will give one sample of these 
footnotes—-asking the reader to be patient: 


I add the following valuable Ghservation, of Dean Goode: 
(“On Eucharist’. IT p 757, See also Archbishop Ware in Gib- 
son's “Preservative”, vol X, Chap Il) “One great point for which 
our divines have contended, in opposition to Romish errors, has 
been the reality of that presence of Christ's Body and Blood to 


the soul of the believer which is affected through the operation 
of the Holy Spirit notwithstanding the absence of that Body 
and Blood in Heaven. Like the Sun, the Body of Christ is both 
present and absent; present, really and truly present, in one 
sense—that is, by the soul being brought into immediate com- 
munion with—but absent in another sense—that is, as regards 
the contiguity of its substance to our bodies. The authors under 
review, like the Romanists, maintain that this is not a Real 
Presence, and assuming their own interpretation of the phrase 
to be the only true one, press into their service the testimony 
of divines who, though using the phrase, apply it in a sense the 
reverse of theirs. The ambiguity of the phrase, and its mis- 
application by the Church of Rome, have induced many of our 
divines to repudiate it, etc.” 


Realize that of the work from which this “valuable 
observation” is quoted, there are at least two volumes, the 
second volume containing not less than 757 pages! 
Realize that in Gibson’s “Preservative” there are not 
less than ten volumes of such writing! Realize that in 
this twentieth century a considerable portion of the men- 
tal energies of the world’s greatest empire is devoted to 
that kind of learning! 

I turn to the date upon the volume, and find that it is 
1910. I was in England within a year of that time, and 
so I can tell what was the condition of the English people 


_while printers were making and papers were reviewing 


and book-stores were distributing this work of ecclesias- 
tical research. I walked along the Embankment and saw 
the pitiful wretches, men, women and sometimes children, 
clad in filthy rags, starved white and frozen blue, soaked 
in winter rains and shivering in winter winds, homeless, 
hopeless, unheeded by the doctors of divinity, unpre- 
served by Gibson’s “Preservative” 1 walked on Hamp- 
stead Heath on Easter day, when the population of the 
slums turns out for its one holiday; I walked, literally 
trembling with horror, for I had never seen such sights 
nor dreamed of them. These creatures were hardly to be 
recognized as human beings; they were some new gro- 
tesque race of apes. They could not walk, they could 
only shamble; they could not laugh, they could only leer. 
I saw a hand-organ playing, and turned away—the 
things they did in their efforts to dance were not to be 
watched. And then I went out into the beautiful English 
country; cultured and charming ladies took me in swift. 
smooth motor-cars, and I saw the pitiful hovels and the 
drink-sodden, starch-poisoned inhabitants—slum-popula- 
tions everywhere, even on the land! When the news- 
paper reporters came to me, I said that I] had just come 
from Germany, and that if ever Iingland found herself at 
war with that country, she would regret that she had let 
the bodies and the minds of her people rot; for which ex- 
pression I was severely taken to task by more than one 
British divine. 

The bodies—and the minds; the rot of the latter being 
the cause of the former. All over/ England in that year 
of 1910, in thousands of schools, rich and poor, and in the 
vreatest centres of learning, men like Dean (ivode were 
teaching boys dead languages and dead sciences and dead 
arts; sending them out te life with no more conception 
of the modern world than a monk of the Middle Ages; 
sending them out with minds made hard and inflexible, 
ignorant of science, indifferent to progress, contemptuous 
ot ideas. And then suddenly, almost overnight, this ter- 
rifiecd people finds itself at war with a nation ruled and 


disciplined by modern experts, scientists and technicians. 
The awful muddle that was in England during the first 
two years of the war has not yet been told in print; but 
thousands know it, and some day it will be written, and 
it will finish forever the prestige of the British ruling 
caste. They rushed off an expedition to Gallipoli, and 
somebody forgot the water-supply, and at one time they 
had ninety-five thousand cases of dysentery! 

They always “muddle through”, they tell you; that is 
the motto of their ruling caste. But this time they did not 
“muddle through’—they had to come to America for 
help. As I write, our Congress is voting billions and tens 
of billions of dollars, and a million of the best of our 
young manhood are being taken from their homes—be- 
cause in 1910 the mind of England was occupied with 
Dean Goode “On Eucharist”, and the ten volumes of Gib- 
son’s “Preservative” 


The Elders. 


What the Church means in human affairs is the rule of 
the aged. It means old men in the seats of authority, not 
merely in the church, but in the law-courts and in Parlia- 
ment, even in the army and navy. For a test I look up 
the list of bishops of the Church of England in Whitaker’s 
Almanac; it appears that there are 40 of these function- 
aries, including the archbishops, but not the suffragans; 
and that the total salary paid to them amounts to more 
than nine hundred thousand dollars a year. This, it should 
be understood, does not include the pay of their as- 
sistants, nor the cost of maintaining theit religious estab- 
lishments ; it does not include any private incomes which 
they or their wives may possess, as members of the priv- 
ileged classes of the Empire. I look up their ages in 
Who’s Who, and I find that there is only one below 
fifty-three; the oldest of them is ninety-one, while the 
average age of the goodly company is seventy. There 
have been men in history who have retained their flexi- 
bility of mind, their ability to adjust themselves to new 
circumstances at the age of seventy, but it will always 
be found that these men were trained in science and 
practical affairs, never in dead languages and theology. 
One of the oldest of the English prelates, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, recently stated to a newspaper reporter 
that he worked seventeen honrs a day, and had no time 
to form an opinion on the labor question. 

And now—here is the crux of the argument—do these 
aged gentlemen rule of their own power? They do not! 
They do literally nothing of their own power; they could 
not make their own espiscopal robes, they could not 
even cook their own episcopal dinners. They have to be 
maintained in all their comings and goings. Who sup- 
ports them, and to what end? 

The roots of the English Church are in the English 
land system, which is one of the infamies of the modern 
world. It dates from the days of William the Norman, 
who took possession of Britain with his sword, and in 
order to keep possession for himself and his heirs, dis- 
tributed the land among his nobles and prelates. In 
those days, you understand, a high ecclesiastic was a man 
of war, who did not stoop to veil his predatory nature 
under pretense of philanthropy; the abbots and arch- 
bishops of William wore armor and had their troops of 
knights like the barons and the dukes. William gave 
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them vast tracts, and at the same time he gave them 
orders which they obeyed. Says the English chronicler, 
“Stark he was. Bishops he stripped of their bishopricks, 
abbots of their abbacies”. Green tells us that “the de- 
pendence of the church on the royal power was strictly 
enforced. Homage was exacted from bishop as from 
baron.” And what was this homage? The bishor 
knelt before William, bareheaded and without arms, and 
swore: “Hear my lord, I become liege man of yours for 
life and limb and earthly regard, and I will keep faith 
and loyalty to you for life and death, God help me.” 

The lands which the church got from William the 
Norman, she has held, and always on the same condition 
—-that she shall be “liege man for life and limb and 
earthly regard”. In this you have the whole story of 
the church of England, in the twentieth century as in the 
eleventh. The balance of power has shifted from time 
to time; old families have lost the land and new families 
have gotten it; but the loyalty and homage of the church 
have been held by the land, as the needle of the compass 
is held by a mass of metal. Some two hundred and fifty 
years ago a popular song gave the general impression— 

For this is law that I'll maintain— 
Until my dying day, sir: 

That whatsoever king shall reign 
T’ll still be vicar of Bray, sir! 

So, wherever you take the Anglican clergy, they are 
Tories and Royalists, conservatives and reactionaries. 
friends of every injustice that profits the owning class 
And always among themselves you find them intriguing 
and squabbling over the dividing of the spoils; always 
you find them enjoying leisure and ease, while the peo- 
ple suffer and the rebels complain. One can pass down 
the corridor of English history and prove this statement 
by the words of Englishmen from every single genera- 
tion. Take the fourteenth century; the “Good Parlia- 
ment” declares that 

Unworthy and unlearned caitiffs are appointed to benefices 
of a thousand marks, while the poor and learned hardly ob- 


tain one of twenty. God gave the sheep to be pastured, not to 
be shaven and shorn. 


And a little later comes the poet of the people, Piers 
Plowman— 


But now is Religion a rider, a roamer through the streets, 
A leader at the love-day, a buyer of the land, 

Pricking on a palfrey from manor to manor, 

A heap of hounds at his back, as tho he were a lord; 

And if his servant kneel not when he brings his cup, 

He loureth on him asking who taught him courtesy. 
Badly have -lords done to give their heirs’ lands 

Away to the Orders that have no pity; 

Money rains upon their altars. 

There where such parsons be living at ease 

They have no pity on the poor; that is their “charity” 

Ye hold you as lords; your lands are too broad, 

But there shall come a king and he shall shrive you all 
And beat you as the bible saith for breaking of your Rule. 


Another step through history, and in the early part 
of the sixteenth century here is Simon Fish, addressing 
King Henry the Eighth, in the “Supplicacyon for the 
Beggars”, complaining of the “strong, puissant and coun- 
terfeit holy and ydell” which “are now increased under 
your sight, not only into a great nombre, but ynto a 
kingdome.” 


They have begged so importunatly that they have gotten 
ynto their hondes more than a therd part of all youre Realme. 
The goodliest lordshippes, maners, londes, and territories, are 
theyres. Besides this, they have the tenth part of all the 
corne, medowe, pasture, grasse, wolle, coltes, calves, lambes, 
pigges, gese and chikens. Ye, and they looke so narowly uppon 
theyre proufittes, that the poore wyves must be countable to 
thym of eveny tenth eg, or elles she gettith not her rytes at 
ester, shal be taken as an heretike. Is it any merveille 
that youre people so compleine of povertie? The Turke nowe, 
in your tyme, shulde never be abill to get so moche grounde of 
christendome And whate do al these gredy sort of 
sturdy, idell, holy theves? These be they that have made an 
hundredth thousand idell hores in your realme. These be they 
that catche the pokkes of one woman, and bere them to an 
other. 

The petitioner goes on to tell how they steal wives 
and all their goods with them, and if any man protest 
they make him a heretic, “so that it maketh him wisshe 
that he had not done it”. Also they take fortunes for 
masses and then don’t say them. “If the Abbot of west- 
minster shulde sing every day as many masses for his 
founders as he is bounde to do by his foundacion, 1000 
monkes were too few.” The petitioner suggests that the 
king shall “tie these holy idell theves to the cartes, to be 
whipped naked about every market towne till they will 
fall to laboure!” 


Church History. 


King Henry did not follow this suggestion precisely, 
but he took away the property of the religious orders for 
the expenses of his many wives and mistresses, and forced 
the clergy in England to forswear obedience to the Pope 
and make his royal self their spiritual head. This was 
the beginning of the Anglican Church, as distinguished 
from the Catholic; a beginning of which the Anglican 
clergy are not so proud as they would like to be. When 
I was a boy, they taught me what they called “church 
history”, and when they came to Henry the Eighth they 
used him as an illustration of the fact that the Lord is 
sometimes wont to choose evil men to carry out His 
righteous purposes. They did not explain why the Lord 
should do this confusing thing, nor just how you were 
to know, when you saw something being done by a mur- 
derous adulterer, whether it was the will of the Lord 
or of Satan; nor did they go into details as to the mo- 
tives which the Lord had been at pains to provide, so as 
to induce his royal agent to found the Anglican Church. 
For such details you have to consult another set of au- 
thorities—the victims of the plundering. 

When I was in college my professor of Latin was a 
gentleman with bushy brown whiskers and a thundering 
voice of which I was often the object—for even in those 
early days I had the habit of persisting in embarrassing 
questions. This professor was a devout Catholic, and 
not even in dealing with ancient Romans could he re- 
strain his propaganda impulses. Later on in life he be- 
came editor of the “Catholic Encyclopedia”, and now 
when I turn its pages, I imagine that I see the bushy 
brown whiskers, and hear the thundering voice: “Mr. 
Sinclair, it is so because I tell you it is so!” 

I investigate, and find that my ex-professor knows all 
about King Henry the Eighth, and his motives in found- 
ing the Church of England; he is ready with an “eco- 
nomic interpretation”, as complete as the most rabid 


muckraker could desire! It appears that the king wanted 
a new wife, and demanded that the Pope should grant 
the necessary permission; in his efforts to browbeat the 
Pope into such betrayal of duty, King Henry threatened 
the withdrawal of the “annates” and the “Peter’s pence” 
Later on he forced the clergy to declare that the Pope 
was “only a foreign bishop”, and in order to “stamp out 
overt expression of disaffection, he embarked upon a ver- 
itable reign of terror”. 


In Anglican histories, you are assured that all this 
was a work of religious reform, and that after it the 
Church was the pure vehicle of God’s grace. There were 
no more “holy idell theves”, holding the land of England 
and plundering the poor. But get to know the clergy, 
and see things from the inside, and you will meet some 
one like the Archbishop of Cashell, who wrote to one of 
his intimates: 

I conclude that a good bishop has nothing more to do than 


to eat, drink and grow fat, rich and die; which laudable ex- 
ample I propose for the remainder of my days to follow. 


If you say that might be a casual jest, hear what 
Thackeray reports of that period, the eighteenth cen- 


tury, which he knew with peculiar intimacy: 
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I read that Lady Yarmouth (my most religious and gracious 
King’s favorite) sold a bishopric to a clergyman for 5000 
pounds. (She betted him the 5000 pounds that he would not 
be made a bishop, and he lost, and paid her.) Was he the only 
prelate of his time led up by such hands for consecration? As 
I peep into George II’s St. James, I see crowds of cassocks 
pushing up the back-stairs of the ladies of the court; stealthy 
clergy slipping purses into their laps; that godless old king 
yawning under his canopy in his Chapel Royal, as the chaplain 
before him is discoursing. Discoursing about what?—About 
righteousness and judgment? Whilst the chaplain is preach- 
ing, the king is chattering in German and almost as loud as the 
preacher; so lond that the clergyman actually burst out crying 
in his puplit, because the defender of the faith and the dispenser 
of bishoprics would not listen to him! 


Land and Livings. 


And how is it in the twentieth century? Have 
conditions been much improved? There are great Eng- 
lishmen who do not think so. I quote Robert Buchanan, 
a poet who spoke for the people, and who therefore has 
still to be recognized by English critics. He writes of 
the “New Rome”, by, which he means present-day Eng- 
land: 

The gods are dead, but in their name 
Humanity is sold to shame, 

While (then as now!) the tinsel’d priest 
Sitteth with robbers at the feast, 

Blesses the laden, blood-stained board, 
Weaves garlands round the butcher’s sword, 
And poureth freely (now as then) 

The sacramental blood of Men! 


You see, the land system of England remains—the 
changes having been for the worse. William the Con- 
queror wanted to keep the Saxon peasantry contented, so 
he left them their “commons”; but in the eighteenth cen- 
tury these were nearly all filched away. We saw the 
same thing done within the last generation in Mexico, 
and from the same motive—because developing capital- 
ism needs cheap labor, whereas people who have access 
to the land will not slave in mills and mines. In Eng- 
land, from the time of Queen Anne to that of William 


and Mary, the parliaments of the landlords passed some 
four thousand separate acts, whereby more than four 
million acres of the common land were stolen from the 
people. It has been calculated that these acres might 
have supported a million families; and ever since then 
England has had to feed a million paupers all the time. 

In our day the land aristocracy is rooted like the na- 
tive oak in British soil: some of them direct descendants 
of the Normans, others children of the court favorites 
and panders who grew rich in the days of the Tudors and 
the unspeakable Stuarts. Seven men own practically all 
the land of the city and county of London, and collect 
tribute from seven millions of people. The estates are 
entailed—that is, handed down from father to oldest son 
automatically ; you cannot buy any land, but if you want 
to build, the landlord gives you a lease, and when the 
lease is up, he takes possession of your buildings. The 
tribute which London pays is more than a hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year. So absolute is the right of the land- 
owner that he can sue for trespass the driver on an aero- 
plane which flies over him; he imposes on fishermen a 
tax upon catches made many hundred of yards from the 
shore. 

And in this graft, of course, the church has its share. 
Each church owns land—not merely that upon which it 
stands, but farms and city lots from which it derives in- 
come. Each cathedral owns large tracts; so do the 
schools and universities in which the clergy are edu- 
cated. The income from the holdings of a church con- 
stitutes what is called a “living”; these livings, which 
vary in size, are the prerogatives of the younger sons of 
the ruling families, and are intrigued and scrambled for 
in exactly the fashion which Thackeray describes in the 
eighteenth century. In one English village which I 
visited the living was worth six hundred pounds, with 
the use of a fine mansion; as the incumbent had a large 
family, he lived there. In another place the living was 
worth a thousand pounds, and the incumbent hired a 
curate, himself appearing twice a year, on Christmas day 
and on the King’s birthday, to preach a sermon; the rest 
of the time he spent in Paris, 

There is always a plentiful supply of curates in Eng- 
land. They are the sons of the less influential ruling 
families, and of the clergy; they have been trained at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, and possess the one essential quali- 
fication, that they are gentlemen. Their average price is 
two hundred and fifty pounds a year; their function 
was made clear to me when I attended my first English 
tea-party. There was a wicker table, perhaps a foot and 
a half square, having three shelves, one below the other 
—on the top layer the plates and napkins, on the next 
the muffins, and on the lowest the cake. Said the host- 
ess, “Will you pass the curate, please?’ I looked puz- 
zled, and she pointed. “We call that the curate, because 
it does the work of a curate.” 


Graft in Tail. 
As one of America’s head muck-rakers, I found that 
I was popular with the British ruling classes; they found 
my books useful in their campaigns against democracy, 
and they were surprised and disconcerted when they 
found I did not agree with their interpretation of my 
writings. { had told of corruption in American politics ; 


surely I must know that in England they had no such 
evils! I explained that they did not have to; their graft, 
to use their own legal phrase, was “in tail’; the grafters 
had, as a matter of divine right, the things which in 
America they had to buy. In America, for instance, 
we had a Senate, a “Millionaire’s Club”, for admission to 
which the members paid in cash; but in England the 
same men came to the same position as their birth-right. 
Political corruption is not an end in itself, it is merely a 
means to exploitation; and of exploitation England has 
even more than America. When I explained this, my 
popularity with the British ruling classes vanished 
quickly. 

_ As a matter of fact, England is more like America 
than she realizes; her British reticence has kept her 
ignorant about herself. I could not carry on my business 
in England, because of the libel laws, which have as 
their first principle “the greater the truth, the greater the 
libel”. Englishmen read with satisfaction what I write 
about America; but if I should turn my attention to their 
own country, they would send me to jail as they sent 
Frank Harris. The fact is that the new men in Eng- 
land, the lords of coal and iron and shipping and beer, 
have bought their way into the landed aristocracy for 
cash, just as our American senators have done; they have 
bought the political parties with campaign gifts, pre- 
cisely as in America; they have taken over the press, 
whether by outright purchase like Northcliffe, or by ad- 
vertising subsidyboth of which methods we Americans 
know. Within the last decade or two another group has 
been coming into control; and not merely is this the 
same class of men as in America, it frequently consists 
of the same invididuals. These are the big money- 
lenders, the international financiers who are the fine and 
final power of the capitalist system. These gentlemen 
make the world their home—or, as Shakespeare puts it, 
their oyster. They know how to fit themselves to all 
environments; they are Catholics in Rome and Vienna, 
country gentlemen in London, bons vivants in Paris, 
democrats in Chicago, Socialists in Petrograd, and He- 
brews wherever they are. 


And of course, in buying the English government, 
these new classes have bought the English Church. 
Skeptics and men of the world as they are, they know 
that they must have a Religion. They have read the 
story of the French revolution, and the shadow of the 
guillotine is always over their thoughts; they see the 
giant of labor, restless in his torment, groping as in a 
nightmare for the throat of his enemy. Who can blind 
the eyes of this giant, who can chain him to his couch of 
slumber? There is but one agent, without rival—the 
Keeper of the Holy Secrets, the Deputy of the Almighty 
Awfulness, the Giver and Withholder of Eternal Life. 
Tremble, slave! Fall down and bow your forehead in 
the dust! I can see in my memory the sight that 
thrilled my childhood—my grim old Bishop, clad in his 
gorgeous ceremonial robes, stretching out his hands over 
the head of the new priest, and pronouncing that most 
deadly of all the Christian curses: 

“Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; and 
whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained!” 


(To be continued) 


CONCERNING ADVERTISEMENTS 


Bacon tells us that he who begets children gives 
hostages to fortune. The same thing, I discover, is true 
of him who starts a magazine. In our family now we 
wait each morning for the mail—like the wife in Blue- 
beard: “Sister Ann, Sister Ann, do you see anybody 
coming?” If there are a number of subscriptions, we go 
out into the garden and plant roses; if there are only a 
few, we go out into the garden and eat worms. 

And then the question of advertisements! Picture us 
in our little study at two o’clock in the morning, worn 
to the point of breaking up house-keeping over the issue 
of advertisements in our magazine! Nature, you under- 
stand, provides a man with dreams and enthusiasms, vis- 
ions, ideals, and aspirations; and then she provides him 
with a guardian angel who psychoanalyzes his dreams 
and examines his visions through a spy-glass in search of 
a receipted printer’s bill. 

I say there shall be NO advertisements! There shall 
be one magazine in which you may read ideas, without 
being confronted with shaving-soap and cigars, and tall 
masterful young men wearing collars, and ladies with 
slender ankles descending from limousines! But the 
angel says, that is all right, but can we solve all the 
problems of the world at once? The price of paper is 
going up again; and incredible as it may seem to a 
sociologist, there are actually people in the world who 
are interested in shaving-soaps and cigars and collars 
and limousines and ankles. 

“But such people aren‘t going to be interested in this 
magazine!” I protest. 

“Nobody’ll be interested in it,” answers the angel— 
“unless you'll be human now and then.” 

To which I answer that I am starting a magazine to 
tell the truth; while advertisements are written for an- 
other purpose. Says the angel: “You needn’t publish 
that kind.” Say I: “There is no other kind.” Says the 
angel: “Go ahead and write what you want to write, 
and forget the advertisers.” 

“A grand proposition!’ I retort. “The best paying 
advertisers I could find would be these leisure-class ho- 
tels, which want to bring tourists from the East; and 
here I’ve sketched out an article on “Hotel-life’—to tell 
about the Arizona oil-lady, and the grandmothers turkey 
trotting with paint on their lips and cheeks, and their 
gowns cut all the way down.” 

Says the angel, “Go ahead and write it. Maybe they'll 
enjoy it—you never can tell. Look at that bank-presi- 
dent—you call him an ignoramus, and he sent a sub- 
scription! Boil the Arizona oil-lady in her own oil, and 
maybe she’ll endow the magazine!” 

What we finally did—as we always do—was to com- 
promise. There will be advertisements in the magazine, 
but only of a literary and educational nature. 

We had arranged to occupy half this page with an 
advertisement of “Boyland,” Prince Hopkins’ beautiful 
school at Santa Barbara; but just as we were going to 
press, sixteen Federal agents swooped down on the place 
and arrested everybody but the boys. It appears that 


Prince has been sending out a book called “More Prus- 
sian than Prussia”—a title which suggests that he knows 


less about Prussia than about educating boys. He 
writes us that he may not continue the school, which 


will be a pity. We send him our best wishes for those 
happier days to which we both look forward, when we 
shall be able to our free and generous spirits, and 
to have our children taught to hate war. As President 
Wilson said about the pacifists, my heart is with Prince 
Hopkins, but not my head. 


FARMERS OF AMERICA 


Fifteen years ago I wrote my first Socialist propa- 
ganda article. It was a broadside in the Appeal to Rea- 
son, with the title: “Farmers of America Awake!” I 
remember writing to the editor of the Appeal that I was 
“busted”, and could he pay me for the article? He paid 
me with twenty thousand copies of the issue; and I had 
to earn the money elsewhere, to hire a boy with a horse 
and buggy for two weeks, to distribute the papers about 
the countryside! 

The small farmers of New Jersey showed no signs 
of awakening; my fervor was wasted, so far as I could 
see, and in my bitterness I composed, and failed to get 
published, an article presenting a study of the morals 
and manners of a typical American small-farming com- 
munity. I knew everybody within a space of ten square 
miles; I knew the thieves, cheats, adulterers, drunkards, 
idiots, epileptics and syphilitics. They were all fed out 
of irying-pans, their women were lunatics, or bigots and 
gossips, and their children slaved from daybreak till dark 
to keep body and soul together on farms of from one to 
twenty acres. In the entire locality there were just two 
decent families—and these lived on farms of more than 
a hundred acres. 

“Farmers of America Awake!” Fifteen years have 
passed, and now I hear an answer to the cry. Not from 
the small-farming state of New Jersey, but from the 
great free West. If you want to see the joyful spectacle 
of farmers and their wives thoroughly awakened, class- 
conscious and alert, discussing their own interests and 
acting upon them, repelling the slanders and evading the 
snares of their cunningest exploiters, send to St. Paul, 
Minnesota, for a copy of the “Non-partisan Leader,” and 
read! 

To these farmers of the great free West I would 
say: “Do not, on your big, beautiful farms, forget the 
ancestors you left on the one to twenty acre farms of 
worn-out Eastern soil! Do not, in the new prosperity 
which your great movement is bringing you, the new 
sense of power and manhood you are winning, forget 
those pitiful degenerates back on the land from which 
you fled! Set aside a fund for propaganda; send them 
your free paper; for they are slaves of the lies they read 
in the kept press of their exploiters. They sell their 
votes as freemen for a dollar, or a drink of whisky; so 
their masters send congressmen to Washington, who 
outvote your representatives and bring your hopes to 
naught. Farmers of all America, awake! 
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FOR A CLEAN PEACE AND THE INTERNATION 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE: 


EVENING VISITORS 


We started out publishing this magazine a little at a time, in order to feel our way fiman- 
cially. Every night, after the day’s work of addressing, wrapping and posting, we sort the 
letters and subscriptions in order to find out if we can go on. But sometimes we find that our 
little study has magically turned into a salon. We lose sight of finances, and become absorbed 
in the ideas which emerge from the correspondence, the various personalities who make their 
appearance, and their appeal—novelists, clergymen, soldiers, doctors, statesmen, labor agitat- 
ors, and plain every-day citizens of a republic at war. They give a vivid realization of the 
conflict of opinion which reigns today over the issues of war and peace, and the great read- 
justment which confronts humanity. We have therefore made a symposium of these letters, 


which we are sending out with the second edition of our new-born magazine. 


From a Chicago Socialist: 

I do not care to help in the distribution of the 
article on “A Clean Peace”. It seems to me rather 
childish in spots. I do not care to be asso- 
ciated with you in any way. You are a renegade 
from the Socialist movement, a deserter in the face 
of the enemy. You go in, in my mind, with 
Judas Iscariot and Benedict Arnold.—William Bross 
Lloyd. 

From the Assistant Secretary of Labor: 

If you were never to write another sentence worth 
the reading (and not to do that would be impos- 
sible if you live) your articles on “A Clean Peace” 
and “Internation” would justify your life work. 
They are an inspiration at a vital moment. To use 
a familiar but in this case wholly inadequate expres- 
sion, they alone are worth a year’s subscription. 
They point out the right road to the true goal. As 
a slight earnest of my sympathy with the spirit and 
tenor of those articles and of my confidence that 
you and Mrs. Sinclair will make your paper’s policy 
vital with their vitality, I am enclosing check for 
ten subscriptions—Louis F. Post. 


From a local lawyer: 

Anarchism! I. W. W.! Beautiful for Pasadena! 
From a friend to the President: 

I have read with great interest your article on 
“A Clean Peace.” I know you quite well through 
your writings, and hope I may sometime have the 
pleasure of meeting you in person.—Edward M. 
House. 


From the Secretary to the President: 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of February 14th, and to thank you in the Presi- 
dent’s behalf for your courtesy in sending him the 
enclosure. I shall lay it before him.—Joseph P. 
Tumulty. 


From a California lady: 

You have misrepresented your literature to us, 
and we ask that you take our names off your books. 
You are against the government and we are not. 
Don’t send me any more of your papers.—Mrs. Geo. 
A. Grubb. 


From a New York Single-Taxer: 

I have read your article, “A Clean Peace,” and 
admire it greatly. I am with you in getting behind 
President Wilson. Too many radicals are purblind, 
and fail to see that the President is sincerely and 
fundamentally democratic, but knows how to gain 
his point by gradual approaches.—Frederic Cyrus 
Leubuscher. 


From an anonymous critic: 
I could punch the pith out of a horsehair, and put 
your brains inside and hear them rattle. 


From the Congressman of the Non-partisan League 
(telegram): 

Congratulations on your new endeavor. Your 
interpretations of democracy, expressed with rhe- 
torical genius, are torpedoes which will make the 
political and economic seas unsafe for autocracy.— 
John M. Baer. 


From an anoymous critic: 

The most anti-Socialist in opinion, action and 
personality in existence in any country today, you, 
in spite of some good done in the past, have placed 
yourself knowingly and willingly in the capitalist 
class. When dear old England called, you 
heard the call—so be it. Now take your medicine, 
which the Germans will administer to you. 


From a veteran agitator: 

Your introductory message makes strong appeal 
to thinking people at this critical hour. You have 
sounded the clear note of Social Justice, and you 
have amply sustained your claim. Very earnestly 
do I hope that you and your talented wife may be 
substantially supported in your labors. “Upton Sin- 
clair’s” has the distinct personality of its gifted and 
energetic author, and will create if it does not find 
its own field—Eugene V. Debs. 

From an Ithaca Socialist: 

I regret that was not able to dissuade all the 
members of our society here from subscribing to 
your piffing magazine. Too few of them have 
raised themselves to the mental and moral level of 
the Socialist Labor Party, to which I am proud to 
belong.—Clarence Hotson. 


From a Socialist journalist: 

Whether the reader agrees with all of the points 
is of small moment. Many of the Socialists who left 
the party because of its war stand became petty 
defamers of the organization and everything it has 
stood for. No such charge can be made against 
Upton Sinclair. This week he is bending every 
energy in trying to secure justice for one of the 
pacifists in the Los Angeles jail. Sinclair’s fidelity 
to working class principles cannot be challenged, 
no matter how much individuals may disagree with 
his views on tactics. .... .. .. He is worthy 
of a wide hearing both among middleclass and 
working-class readers. He is a thinker, a loyal com- 
trade (forget those tactical differences) and a liter- 
ary master.—D. Bobspa in Oakland “World.” 


From a Socialist writer: 

I recognize of course the loftiness of your mo- 
tives and the excellence of your purpose, but if 
you had ever studied the war from Europe you 
would never put forth any such plan of adjustment 
as your “Clean Peace,” for you would see that it is 
utterly impossible. . . And you will pardon me if 
I tell you that I think you might be in better busi- 
ness.—Charles Edward Russell. 


From Tolstoi’s son: 

I thank you for the copy of your magazine with 
the “Clean Peace”, that I certainly approve.—Count 
Tolstoi. 


From a pacifist clergyman under indictment: 


I am greatly pleased that you are to have your 
own magazine, and that you are giving us that study 
of the ecenomic relations of religion in all ages. 
A little later I am going to see you, perhaps through 
the bars, as I may have a term in the Los Angeles 
Louse-ranch just ahead of me.—Robert Whitaker. 


From a pacifist in hiding: 

Go into seclusion until you become a real man 
mentally. Some day I will see you and let you 
know who wrote these lines. 


From a pacifist physician: 

I am sending you a list of names of free-minded 
people who might be interested in progressive lit- 
erature. I will ask you not to use my name in cir- 
cularizing these people. From what I know of your 
attitude toward this present war I am so utterly 
out of agreement with you that I must not take any 
chance in this matter.—James P. Warbasse. 


Second letter: 

I have read the article on “A Clean Peace” in 
your magazine with much interest. It is well worth 
circulating. I have also looked over the opening 
pages of the “Profits of Religion.” This looks as 
though you are thoroughly sound on this subject. 
Your new Monthly surely looks good to me. I hope 
it may meet with the success it deserves. I wish to 
retract what I said in a previous letter in regard 
to the use of my name in connection with your pub- 
lication. Please put me on your subscription list for 
one year.—James P. Warbasse. 


From a non-pacifist authoress: 

I enclose five dollars for five years’ subscription 
to your paper because I think you have the right 
idea. I hesitated at first. . . I look upon the 
Bolsheviki as the maniacs of democracy, those that 
are not tools and sellers out. Their tyranny would 
pe several times worse than that of the Romanoffs, 
and I sincerely hope the Germans will eat them up 
and discredit them forever. We can attend to the 
Germans later—Gertrude Atherton. 


From a pacifist physician under indictment: 

Sincere thanks for your courtesy in sending me 
the first issue of your magazine. I read it with 
genuine pleasure. Tho my views about our partici- 
pation in the war are diametrically opposed to yours, 
I never questioned your sincerity and honesty, which 
is more than I can say about some of our other 
radicals—Wm. J. Robinson. 

From a pacifist single-taxer: 

I am giad that you are publishing a paper with 
the conviction that “every civilized man and woman 
has row had enough of war”. I agree with you fully. 
But I fear that you are among the uncivilized, since 
it is evident that you wish more of the war now 
going on,—Daniel Kiefer. 


From an ex-college professor, now Major, U. S. A.: 


I have chosen another way than yours to bring 
about a “Clean Peace,” though without your faith 
that the cleanest peace can put an end forever to the 
strife of men. But your way, the pen’s way, is at 
least as good as the sword’s way, so here’s good 
luck to a “Clean Peace.”—Joel Elias Spingarn. 


From a pacifist college-president: 


I have read your article on “A Clean Peace” with 
great interest and entire sympathy.—David Starr 
Jordan. 


From a pure food pioneer: 

I have read number one, volume one of “Upton 
Sinclair’s”’ with much interest. Nearly all your 
fundamental principles I heartily approve of. ‘ 
I too should like to sce poverty banished from the 
world, but I never expect to see it, nor if humanity 
remains as it is, will anybody see it. Some people 
would be poor no matter if pampered. Others 
would be self-sustaining and independent no mat- 
ter under what hard environment they might live. 
Human nature is the fundamental condition and 
human nature cannot be changed in a day, a year, 
nor a cycle Why should we not put every- 
thing else aside until that fierce menace to human- 
ity and the world, Imperial Germany, is beaten to 
the earth? If that is not done now, no world 
peace will ever be in sight, no dreams of social jus- 
tice will ever be realized. Nevertheless, I want to 
help in a small way because of my interest in the 
great principles for which you stand, and I will send 
a subscription for the magazine and also one for the 
book, “The Profits of Religion,” when published. 
Tt is beautiful to dream, but what we are to do today 
is to stab—Harvey W. Wiley. 


From a Quaker: 

I admire your honesty in reprinting your old 
argument against war, which provides a complete 
refutation of all your present utterances on that sub- 
ject.—Septimus Marten. 


From the editor of the ‘““‘Western Comrade”: 

I simply had to sit down and tell you, right in 
the midst of an extraordinarily busy day, what a 
candy little magazine you have got out. I was 
rather dubious at first. 1 saw that name “Upton Sin- 
clair’ in your advertising matter, and I shook my 
head. But when I had read the first number “from 
kiver to kiver,” I began to realize that there was a 
new publication with a new kind of kick in it. “The 
Profits of Religion” is a masterpiece. I like the way 
you handle this subject. Your iconoclasm is jar- 
ring, true, but it does something more than tear 
down I can read between the lines of your 
destructive criticism of theology, and see that the 
author’s heart throbs with the religion of humanity 
and good-will. The metaphor on Bootstrap-lifting 
is very clever and perfectly carried out. I don’t 
remember reading so superlative a metaphor since 
Edward Bellamy’s social coach in “Looking Back- 
ward.” From a material standpoint, I am making an 
ass of myself by boosting another radical paper. But 
I’m going to forget business, and speak a good word 
tor “Upton Sinclair's” whenever I get the chance. 
—Alanson Sessions. 


From a United States Senator: 

My Dear Husband of My Cousin: You may call 
me “yours” all you please, because I think you are 
honest, and I do not care for much else in the world. 
I have read your article on “A Clean Peace” and I 
send you back in this enclosure the article with lead 
pencil marks on the side to indicate the part that I 
agree with—John Sharp Williams. 


From a Nietzschean critic: 

Thanks very much for the first issue of your 
magazine. There is excellent stuff in it, and I am 
delighted to see you start it. What we need in this 
country, beyond everything else, is absolutely free 
discussion.—Henry L. Mencken. 


From the Holy Catholic Church: 


A Prophet for Profit. . . . This hysterical, fool- 
ish assault has ominous importance as a sign of 
what is coming upon the Church in the United 
States.—" America”. 


From the shade of Elbert Hubbard: 


’Tis no new thing for Upton Sinclair to give all 
that he has and all that he is to the cause of True 
Democracy.—"Roycroft.” 


From my publisher: 

I hope you will be more successful from a finan- 
cial point of view than I fear you will be. 
From a stranger: 


T had this dollar nailed dewn for a rainy day. 
“Crusadinge” pried it loose—John M. Kullmer. 


From the editor of the Emporia Gazette: 

I am sending you a dollar for your magazine. 
I do not know how long this will pay my subscrip- 
tion, but send it to me for that much anyhow. Bon 
voyage on the Crusade! Is there any other journey 
in the world worth while?—William Allen White. 


From a physician to the rich: 

I have read every word of your magazine and 
am wild over it. I amg trying to introduce it to my 
many friends and associates here, but too many of 
them are trying to throw cold water on my enthu- 
siasm and to dampen my ardor by unjust criticism. 
Of course they cannot do it. The only thing they 
have succeeded in doing is to arouse me to make a 
very definite change in my activities, so as to enable 
me to attend to the common people a good deal 
more than I have been able to do. I have at present 
only the comparatively rich for patients, and I am 
thoroughly ashamed of myself.—Tell Berggren. 


From a pacifist clergyman: 

Let me bid hearty welcome to your magazine. 
I thank you for sending me a copy and calling my 
attention to the article “A Clean Peace.” You and 
I do not see with a single eye on this matter of the 
Great War. I cannot accept your interpretation of 
its causes nor the method by which you would have 
it carried through. But we are wholly at one in 
our hopes and dreams and labors for a new world 
of international concord and order. I think we 
would set the terms of peace in almost identical 
words, and I can clasp hands therefore on what is 
the central thing. In any case, I rejoice in one who 
1s giving his life as you are to humanity, and now, 
as so often in the past, I stand immeasurably your 
debtor for high thought and noble spirit—John 
Haynes Holmes. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
State House 
Phoenix, Arizona 


My Dear Mr. Sinclair: 

I am in receipt of your note of the 27th 
ultimo, and am glad to hear from you again. 
I am going to take advantage of your club 
offer, and ask that you send your magazine 
for one year to the following addresses: 


Governor’s Office, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Superintendent, Arizona State Prison. 
Prison Library, Arizona State Prison. 
Industrial School, Fort Grant, Arizona. 
Pioneers’ Home, Prescott, Arizona. 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 
Normal School, Flagstaff, Arizona. 
Normal School, Tempe, Arizona. 
Commission of State Institutions, Phoenix. 
Director of Vocational Training, Phoenix. 


There is enclosed herewith claim against 
the State of Arizona. covering the above sub- 
scriptions. Upon the return of this claim 
properly executed, it will be promptly trans- 
mitted to the State Auditor for payment. 

With best wishes for the success of your 
publication, I am. sincerely yours. 

GEO. W. P. HUNT. 


1918. Governor of Arizona. 


March 6th, 


Reprinted from “UPTON SINCLAIR’S” for April, 1918. 


This is the hour of a world decision; the greatest crisis which ever has confronted man- 
kind. Upon the course of history during the next few months depends your whole happiness, 
your whole future. No matter who or what you are, no matter what you wish to do or to be, 
what you wish your children or your children’s children to do or to be—all depends upon this 
world decision. 


And the decision depends upon you. No others can bring you out of peril into safety, no 
others can give you peace and freedom. You, the people, must know and understand. Hence 
this magazine—or rather this offer of a magazine; this magazine in embryo, trying to be born. 


All the world is suffering from a disease; and it happens that I am an expert on that par- 
ticular disease. I have lived all my life in a laboratory, where it has been under the micro- 
scope; I know the germ, and have the serum ready. So in this world decision I think that I 
have something to say. So I come with my offer of a magazine. 


I have given the would-be publication a name which some will call egotistical. But this is 
no time for sham modesty. I have a certain trade-mark; I have been twenty years giving a 
meaning to it, and now I must make use of it. Wherever I have travelled over the world, I 
have met plenty of prejudice, but I have met no thinking people who did not know my trade- 
mark, and what it stands for. 


It stands for Social Justice. I have preached it in prose and poetry, in magazine articles 
and strike broadsides and a string of fourteen novels. As Queen Mary said that when she died 
they would find Calais written on her heart, so on my heart you will find two words, burned in 
by the acid of pain: Social Justice! 


The fundamental cause of this war was that certain youths of the ruling caste of Prussia, 
living Spartan lives upon a nominal salary, driven by poverty, and with no escape save by 
marrying the daughters of rich merchants whom they despised, conceived a dream of them- 
selves as pro-consuls, lolling upon silken couches and drinking wine from golden cups in Meso- 
potamia and the Punjab. Because of this, our boys have to be shipped across the water by 
thousands and perhaps by millions, and drowned in mud and blood in the trenches of Lorraine. 


So I come again with my message of Social Justice. If you really want to do away with 
the horrors of Armageddon, you have to abolish exploitation, you have to drive poverty from 
the earth; you have to change the idea and ideals—not merely of German Junkers, but of Amer- 
ican gentlemen, business-men, merchants and masters of affairs. You have to do away with 
the power of any man, any where, to make his comfort and his glory out of the necessities of 
others; you have to discredit, once and for all time, those pecuniary standards of culture, 
which estimate the excellence of a man by the amount of other people’s happiness he can pos- 
sess and destroy. 


UPTON’S SINCLAIR’S”: A Monthly Magazine, for a Clean Peace and the Internation. 
Published by the Author at 1513 Sunset Ave., Pasadena, California. 
Price ten cents per copy. One dollar per year. Ten subscriptions for five dollars. 


One cloth bound or two paper bound copies of “The Jungle” with two one-dollar subscriptions. One 
copy of the regular $1.50 edition of “King Coal” with three one-dollar subscriptions. 
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